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INTRODUCTION 


Back of the missionary enterprise lies the convic- 
tion of the Lordship of Jesus Christ and the unique 
efficiency of the gospel for the redemption of the 
entire life of the individual as well as the re-creation 
of his environment. In the face of all the fluctua- 
tions in human lives and in history the message of 
Christianity is unwaveringly one of hope and assur- 
ance of ultimate victory for the cause of right- 
eousness. In this firm belief that Christ, the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, shall ultimately redeem 
humanity and become the rightful ruler of all peo- 
ples, missionaries go forth to face tasks and con- 
ditions far beyond the reach of human power. 

Our Society is doing work in ten mission fields. 
Foreign Secretary James H. Franklin is charged 
by our Board with administrative responsibility in 
Japan, East, South, and West China, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Africa, and Europe. Foreign Secre- 
tary Joseph C. Robbins has similar responsibilities 
in Burma, South India, Assam, and Bengal-Orissa. 

The reasons for regular visits. to the mission 
fields by our foreign secretaries are many. Only 
three need be named here: 

First, that the secretaries, and through them, 
the Board, may have first-hand information con- 
cerning the conditions and problems connected with 
our work abroad. The work of missions includes 
all the problems and perplexities of human life. 
God works upon us through personalities. There 
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is no power or force which can be substituted 
for this personal contact. Hence the necessity that 
our foreign secretaries must see the workers and 
the work and become personally acquainted with 
our various missions. Through this intimate rela- 
tionship, as in no other way, can secretaries and for- 
eign mission boards understand and properly ad- 
minister the work their denominations are doing in 
non-Christian lands. 

Secondly, these visits are greatly appreciated by 
the missionaries and are of incalculable value to 
them. Let the missionaries speak for themselves, 
as they do in the following quotations: 

In the Assam Baptist Mission Conference appears 
this resolution: 


That we greatly rejoice in the visit of Secretary and 
Mrs. Robbins. We hope that his service as secretary may 
be a long one and that he may make further visits of 
longer duration. 


One of our missionaries from Bengal-Orissa, 
writing to our Treasurer, Mr. George B. Hunting- 
ton, says: 


The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Robbins was a real delight. 
The only problem that we had to present to them was 
several million heathen to be converted. They helped us 
with this problem by putting us in closer touch with the 
Lord of the harvest. They strengthened our bonds of 
loyalty to the Board and the great denomination of which 
we are glad to be a part. They awakened in us a greater 
sympathy and appreciation for the great problems you 
at home and our sister missions are facing. In return, 
we gave them a first-hand knowledge of our field and 
the great task that we have in hand. We believe that their 
visit was worth many times the cost and pray that it may 
be early repeated. 
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In the annual report of the Ongole Mission Sta- 
tion appears this statement: 


The coming of the Secretary to a great mission field 
such as South India means a great deal. He came into 
our seven-days’ annual conference and into our homes 
later, not as a missionary, but as a man among men. Both 
he and Mrs. Robbins won our confidence and love. Into 
our social life and our mission problems he brought the 
freshness and consecration of a man who walks with God. 


Another missionary writes: 


As one of our Indian brethren said, “the sweet fra- 
grance of your visit” still lingers in our home. It was 
good not simply in a business way, as important as that 
was, but it gave us all a real uplift. 


From the annual report of the American Baptist 
- Telugu Mission we quote a few statements: 


The feature of the conference was the presence with us 
of Foreign Secretary Rev. Joseph C. Robbins and Mrs. 
Robbins. Secretary Robbins in his opening address to the 
conference won all our hearts and deeply impressed the 
conference with his sincerity of purpose and his profound 
convictions. It was felt at once that we had in him, not 
a secretary, but a man—one who had come among us as 
he said, not to teach but to learn. All through the sessions 
of the conference his presence was a benediction and a 
blessing. 


Through the kindness of some of their intimate 
friends, who provided the traveling expenses for 
Mrs. Robbins, she was enabled to accompany her 
husband on this important visitation. The wife of 
one of our missionaries wrote: 


I am gladdest of all that Mrs. Robbins came, because 
somehow she seemed unconsciously to give me just what 
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I was needing, the friendship and sympathy of an older 
woman who understood. May you be able to give as much 
everywhere you go. 


Third, but not least among the reasons why our 
foreign secretaries should visit the fields regularly, 
is that they may be able to interpret to our peo- 
ple at home the importance and significance of 
the great world-wide movements of the kingdom of 
God. Missionaries while on furlough are constantly 
visiting the churches. Our people are always glad 
to hear them speak concerning their work. They 
give much valuable information, and a vivid presen- 
tation of those definite phases of the work to which 
they are devoting their lives. Their presentation is 
supplemented by the foreign secretaries, who with 
their knowledge of the world tasks of all the mis- 
sions, are in position to interpret the work in its 
entirety. 


This report is printed by vote of the Board of 
Managers in the hope and confident expectation 
that it will bring new information, encouragement, 
and inspiration to the many friends and supporters 
of our work. It is also our hope that the reading of 
these pages will result in the raising up of many 
new friends in this the greatest hour of human his- 
tory for the exaltation of Christ and the investment 
of life and money in this world-wide extension of 
his kingdom. 

J. Y. AITcHIson, 
Home Secretary. 
Boston, Mass., January 15, 1919. 
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THE APPEAL OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I 
INDIA AND AMERICAN BAPTISTS 


India must always be a land of impelling interest 

to all who are giving themselves in any way to the 
great task of world evangelization. In India was 
_ inaugurated the modern missionary movement 
which has flooded the world with light. This has 
_ been a transforming force in bringing a redemptive 
_ power to the non-Christian world, and it has ex- 
erted an influence of surpassing value in arousing 
and preparing the Christian church for the gigantic 
_ task she is now facing in all the world. 
To Baptists of America and England, India must 
_ always appeal with special interest. It was William 
Carey, the Baptist cobbler, who in Calcutta laid the 
foundations of modern missions. It was Adoniram 
Judson, the first American missionary to the non- 
Christian world, who in Burma lived a life of un- 
paralleled sacrificial devotion which called Ameri- 
can Baptists to a consciousness of their missionary 
duty. The memory of his life is to-day a rich heri- 
tage to the whole Christian world. 

It was, therefore, with keen anticipations that I 
looked forward to a visit to the British India mis- 
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sion fields of our American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Although we were in the midst of a 
world war, the Board of Managers was convinced 
that the visit of the Foreign Secretary to these fields 
was of such importance to our work that it could 
not be postponed. 

This tour was of great value to me as Foreign 
Secretary with administrative responsibility for 
these fields. It enabled me to see the fields myself, 
to become intimately acquainted with the mission- 
aries, and to study at first hand the problems, the 
difficulties, and the opportunities of these fields. 
I am therefore in a better position to interpret 
their needs to the Board and to deal more intelli- 
gently with the problems as they come from the 
field for action here at home. The visit also enabled 
us to solve certain problems which needed only the 
presence of some one from the outside to crystallize 
and bring through to a definite solution. The mis- 
sionary body agree that the trip was worth all it 
involved. The missionaries were very generous in 
their welcome and in their expressions of apprecia- 
tion of what we were able to do during the months 
that we spent with them. 

Considering the great war, the lack of shipping, 
and the congestion of traffic, which affected trans- 
portation not only on the ocean but on the railway 
systems of Burma, India, and Assam, our trip was 
made with very little physical discomfort and very 
few inconvenient delays. 

I have often thought of a paragraph in a letter 
from Rev. H. J. White, D. D., chairman of the 
Board of Managers, received a few days before we 
left America: 
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I take this opportunity of expressing my deep appre- 
ciation of the significance of this trip for you and our 
great enterprise, and also to express to you my earnest 
hope that you and yours may be granted health and that 
indescribable happiness which comes from a perpetuai 
sense of God’s constant guidance and helpful presence. 
Indeed, may you have it to such an extent as to make 
Him seem an advance agent for catching trains and 
steamers, and to enable you and your party to feel that 
you are being personally conducted by Him day and night. 


We sailed from Vancouver August 30, 1917, and 
arrived at Rangoon October 23, just in time for the 
Burma Mission Conference, which was meeting at 
Bassein. We remained in Burma until December 
19, sailing then for Calcutta, and thence immediately 
to Madras, where we spent Christmas with Doctor 
and Mrs. Ferguson. We were in the South India 
Mission until January 23, and then had ten days 
with the Bengal-Orissa Mission before going to 
Assam for the months of February and March. At 
the conclusion of our stay in Assam, we returned 
to Rangoon for a few days, and sailed from there 
April 2 for Manila. After a month in the Philip- 
pines, we made close connections with the steamer 
across the Pacific to Vancouver. 

The success of the trip was due largely to the 
Christian spirit, the cordial and hearty welcome, 
and the splendid cooperation afforded to me by the 
missionaries of our four missions in British India. 
The devotion and the ability of the missionaries on 
these fields were continual sources of inspiration 
and real causes of spiritual deepening in my own 
life. After our two months in Burma, we thought 
we could not find anywhere else another group of 
men and women so cordial, kind, and thoughtful 
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in all their relations to us as we had found the 
missionaries of Burma, but we found just the same 
kind of people, the same devotion, the same Chris- 
tian spirit, and the same thoughtfulness in the mis- 
sionary groups in South India, Bengal-Orissa, and 
Assam. Of course the missionaries are very hu- 
man, and that is why we enjoyed them so. We 
should have found ourselves out of place with a 
group of saints. They are working in a most try- 
ing climate, facing with inadequate resources over- 
whelming tasks. On many policies they see differ- 
ently and think differently. Sometimes they have 
most serious personal differences. I came, how- 
ever, to have absolute confidence that when we could 
get together and frankly bring all the facts into the 
open, a solution of our difficulties and problems 
would be found. On tours, in conferences and com- 
mittees, and in the intimacy of their homes, where 
we were so kindly entertained, we have found our 
Baptist missionaries of British India true and de- 
voted followers of Jesus Christ and worthy of the 
great catise to which they have given their lives. 
I believe in them, and I am grateful to God for the 
high privilege of close and intimate association with 
these missionaries in the work of advancing the 
kingdom in British India and in all the world. 

I have been greatly impressed with the provi- 
dential extent of our work. The fields have been 
very wisely chosen and occupied. Some one has 
called the Bay of Bengal a Baptist bay. On the 
eastern shore is our great Burma Mission. On 
the southwestern shore, extending up the west coast 
of the bay is our South India Mission, bounded on 
the north by the Canadian Baptist Mission, the 
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Bengal-Orissa Mission, the English Baptist and the 
Australian Baptist Missions. You will see that 
there is a contiguity of fields here; that Baptists 
occupy three of the four great cities on the Indian 
continent, Rangoon, Madras, and Calcutta, and that 
our geographical location should give us as Bap- 
tists, if we had an adequate missionary force, a posi- 
tion of large influence in the Indian Empire. In 
meeting the great needs of the world with the gospel 
message, we have nothing to regret in the choice 
of fields for our denominational missionary enter- 
prise. 

The wisdom of the organization effected for the 
administration of these fields has also greatly im- 
pressed me. As in the denomination here at home, 
we have had on the mission fields an orderly, nat- 
ural development from extreme and loose individ- 
ualism to a more compact organization. To-day 
we have an organization that is at the same time 
true to the democratic genius of our denomination 
and sufficiently compact and ample in power to cope 
with the larger demands and-more complex prob- 
lems of modern missions. In our native conven- 
tions and associations, our conference and reference 
committees, we have organizations admirably suited 
to the task, and at the same time so built that they 
will not interfere with the native churches taking 
over an increasingly large responsibility for the 
work. The men who preceded us have built wisely 
and well. Dr. Thomas S. Barbour’s contribution 
in this development of organization was of great 
value. In the matter of fields occupied and organi- 
zations developed, there is nothing to regret and 
very little to change. It is for us to move forward 
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and with enlarged resources build on the founda~ 
tions so wisely laid. 

There are six matters of policy that I would em- 
phasize: 

1. The Woman’s Board and the General Board 
must cooperate even more closely in the future 
than they have in the past. I am inclined to be- 
lieve from what I have seen of the work of other 
missions that our cooperation is as close if not 
closer than that enjoyed by other similar missionary 
bodies. Our work is one; our interests are the 
same; with the missionaries we are partners. The 
largest shareholder in this partnership is the mis- 
sionary body. The other two shareholders are the 
two Boards, and I would not differentiate very 
much in the value of the share held by each Board. 
Let us continue to remember this and keep it ever 
in the foreground of Board action and missionary 
policy. It would be fatal for us to try to work 
apart. In this connection, there are several points 
worthy of notice. No project in which one of the 
Boards could have a vital interest should be inau- 
gurated by one Board without the approval of the 
other Board. Every woman appointed by our 
Board to any position should be passed upon by 
the Woman’s Board, and, where possible, arrange- 
ments should be made for her to spend some time 
at Hasseltine House. In debated questions, there 
must be absolute frankness, and information held 
by one Board should be freely and frankly placed 
at the disposal of the other Board. 

2. Our organization is of such a nature, and the 
problems are so complex and so different in every 
field, that the first hand knowledge of the work that 
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can come only from a personal visit is essential for 
intelligent action here at home. There are so many 
elements in every mission field that tend toward 
division that the visit of the Secretary is a great 
unifying force and a powerful means of crystalliz- 
ing and bringing to a head action that has been 
contemplated and under discussion in the mission. 
I think every mission we visited took action in 
favor of more frequent visits on the part of the 
Secretary. It is the hardest sort of work, and in- 
volves tremendous drain upon physical and mental 
vitality. It is the price that must be paid for effi- 
cient organization, wise administration, and intelli- 
gent action on the part of the Board. 

3. The task is so large and so difficult that we 
must depend largely upon native Christian leader- 
ship for its final accomplishment. Every mission 
must have one or more institutions for the training 
of qualified leaders. The only hope for these coun- 
tries is that God will raise up intelligent, unselfish 
leaders from among the people. They will guide 
them out into larger truth and inaugurate those 
national movements which must arise before these 
nations, for whom we are working, can come into 
the full vigor of national life and make their full 
progress in the new and reconstructed world whose 
dawn is soon to break upon us. I am very glad to 
say that in all our fields advanced steps were taken 
in placing larger responsibility upon the native 
church. This will be brought out as I take up my 
report on the different fields. 

4. In line with what we have already said, our 
Board is wise in placing great emphasis on educa- 
tion. Evangelism without education will never give 
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us a strong church or be of large influence in mold- 
ing the life of a nation. Education permeated with 
evangelism will indirectly touch the life of the na- 
tion in many ways, will furnish us pastors.and edu- 
cated laymen for our churches, and is in itself an 
evangelistic agency. We must provide a sufficient 
number of missionaries and adequately equip our 
educational institutions in these British India fields. 

5. Wherever practicable we must cooperate with 
other agencies working directly or indirectly for 
the same great objects that we have in view. I am 
more convinced of the wisdom of the Newton Cen- 
ter findings on cooperation than I was when I left 
Boston in August and am glad to report that these 
findings have been adopted by our four British India 
fields with very little amendment. 

6. The missionary task is more difficult to-day 
than it ever was before. All honor to the pioneers 
like Judson and Clough and Cushing. But I think 
that the majority of the missionaries whom I have 
met on this tour agree with me that the difficulties 
and problems are as great if not greater than these 
heroes faced fifty and a hundred years ago. It is 
not in administration or institutions that we find 
the supreme missionary dynamic. This dynamic is 
found in Spirit-filled men and women, and the mis- 
sionary to be adequate to this undertaking must be 
open-minded and mentally alert to the new life 
everywhere evident, and must have the broadest 
human sympathies and the widest possible outlook. 
To find such men and women, many of whom must 
be especially trained for given positions, will re- 
quire the time and attention of one man. 


CHAPTER II 


BURMA 


In considering the amount of money and the Our Position 


number of men who should be assigned to our 
Burma Mission two facts should be recognized. 
The first is the position that we as Baptists hold in 
Burma. We were not only the first to occupy the 
land, but to-day we hold a position which is ap- 
proached by no other missionary body working in 
this province. In number of missionaries, in num- 
ber of people with whom we are working, and in 
our educational endeavor we lead all other Chris- 
tian bodies doing work in the country. According 
to the latest Indian missionary directory, there are 
one hundred and seventy-three Baptist missionaries 
assigned to Burma. The Episcopalians have thirty ; 
Methodists, ten; the Wesleyans, seven. We have 
nearly four times as many missionaries as all the 
other Protestant forces combined. Fifty-five per 
cent of the education in Anglo-vernacular schools 
is in our hands. More than that proportion of the 
teachers who are certificated are ours and nearly 
all the certificated women teachers are Baptists. 
This position of primacy lays a great responsibility 
upon American Baptists. 

The second thing to be recognized is the pecu- 
liarly difficult and complex nature of our Baptist 
work here, due to the large number of wholly dif- 
ferent races and peoples. We have in Burma eight 
distinct Baptist missions. We have men and wo- 
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men and institutions that are giving their full time 
to each of the following races: Burman, Karen, 
Shan, and Kachin. I call these our four principal 
missions in Burma. In addition to these there is 
the work for the Chins, the increasingly large num- 
ber of Indians, the Talains, and our important work 
for the Anglo-Indians; and work has already been 
begun for the Chinese who are moving into Burma 
in large numbers and holding an important place 
in the business life of the province. These peoples 
are so distinct, their languages are so different, and 
racial customs and national jealousies are so pro- 
nounced, that no man can work to good advantage 
for more than one race. In Moulmein, as an illus- 
tration, we have Rev. E. W. Kelly, D. D., desig- 
nated to the Burmans, Rev. W. Bushnell to the 
Karens, Rev. A. C. Darrow to the Talains, Rev. 
C. E. Davenport to the Anglo-Indians, and Rev. 
E. N. Armstrong to the Tamils and Telugus. Here 
are five distinct missions, each one of which has a 
large and prosperous school. You will say at once, 
“ Could not this work be combined so that one man, 
or at most two men, could care for the entire 
work?” This was my first thought. I asked it of 
old missionaries and young missionaries ; of Burman 
missionaries, Karen and Talain missionaries. It isa 
question that will bear careful study and considera- 
tion, and I have urged these men to give it most 
careful thought. The more I study it, the more I 
am convinced that the time is not yet ripe—nor 
will it be, I am afraid, inside of a decade—for a 
general combination that will go far enough to 
modify or simplify our problem at all. I know it 
will be difficult to make you realize all that is in- 
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volved in these different missions to different races 
in the same country, and many times in the same 
town or city, but to deal fairly and justly with 
Burma this fact must be recognized and taken into 
account in apportioning our resources among the 
different fields. 

I had not been in Burma many days before I 
came to realize the large place our mission held in 
the educational work of the province. From the 
educational standpoint alone our position is one of 
large responsibility. There are 30,000 pupils in the 
Baptist schools of the province. There are one 
hundred and fifty-seven Anglo-vernacular schools 
(that is, schools in which the teaching is in En- 
glish) in the province. Thirty-seven of these 
schools are government schools; twenty-five are 
under private agencies; ninety-five are under mis- 
sionary agencies—fifty-three of this number are 
Baptist schools. There are twenty-eight Anglo- 
vernacular high schools in the province. Of this 
number we Baptists have thirteen. There are seven 
girls’ high schools in the province, four of which are 
Baptist. There are two colleges in the province—a 
government college, and Rangoon Baptist College. 
Every missionary now in Burma is related to edu- 
cational work. In future appointments to this coun- 
try this should be borne in mind and the prospective 
missionaries should be required to pursue studies 
in pedagogy and educational methods. 

In the past our educational prestige in the prov- 
ince has been unchallenged. To-day it is being 
challenged in several quarters, especially by the 
Buddhists. In the Buddhist revival, of which I 
shall speak later, a large place is given to education. 
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In Mandalay I visited the Buddhist schools, a girls’ 
high school and a boys’ high school. Both of these 
have good brick buildings. I had a long interview 
with the principal of the boys’ high school, whom 
I judge to be a man of high moral character, of 
marked ability, thoroughly devoted to his work in 
the cause of Buddhistic education among his peo- 
ple. He was wide-awake and alert on national and 
international questions and was glad to talk with 
me regarding the tenets of Buddhism and the claims 
of Christianity. The work of our missionaries and 
mission schools has had a marked influence on this 
man’s life. He was very friendly to Christianity. 
Such a man is a product—or some might say a 
by-product—of Christian work of which I for one 
am in no wise ashamed. 

Our mission schools, to hold their place and to 
continue to receive the recognition from the gov- 
ernment which is essential, and above all to be in a 
position to make a real contribution to the moral 
and religious life of Burma, must be better equipped 
and better manned and prepared to do better work 
than ever before. The day is past in Burma when 
poorly equipped and half-manned schools will hold 
the respect of the educational authorities or of the 
Burmans themselves. Not as a matter of denomi- 
national prestige alone, but in the vital interests of 
the kingdom our Baptist schools must be the best 
in the province. 

Rangoon Baptist College was an outgrowth of 
the needs of the native Christians, particularly the 
Karens of Burma. In the early seventies a few 
far-sighted and progressive missionaries started a 
school for the higher education of the youth of that 
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country, particularly of the children of Christian 
families. To this school they gave the name of 
Rangoon Baptist College, and there gradually grew 
up around this embryonic college a number of re- 
lated schools. This group of schools now includes 
under one management schools of primary and 
grammar grade, two high schools, a normal school, 
and a liberal arts college. The total enrolment for 
all the schools is between fifteen and seventeen hun- 
dred students. The college has an enrolment of 
one hundred and fourteen. The desire of the mis- 
sionaries and the Board has been to furnish higher 
education under a strong evangelical, Christian in- 
fluence. The American faculty is composed entirely 
of Christian men, who are teaching in the college 
with a distinctively Christian purpose so that philos- 
ophy, science, history, and literature are all inter- 
preted from a Christian standpoint. The student 
attends as a matter of course daily chapel service, 
and is enrolled in the Bible classes, which are held 
three times a week, for all students. These ser- 
vices, together with other voluntary Bible classes, 
the Sunday morning and Sunday evening preaching 
services, and the College Brotherhood, in which 
many of the college men take an active part, con- 
stantly maintain and strengthen the religious life 
of the institution. Last winter in a series of evan- 
gelistic services held in the college by Rev. W. F. 
Thomas, D. D., many of the non-Christian boys 
were converted and baptized. 

To the consideration of the college and its fu- 
ture I gave considerable study. We gave one ses- 
sion of the conference to a consideration of the col- 
lege, and later at a special meeting of the board of 
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trustees, to which other missionaries were invited, 
we spent two days in considering the policies and 
plans for its future development. 

The college is bound to be an exceptional insti- 
tution, and we cannot administer it on exactly the 
same plan as we administer a mission station or 
even a mission high school. It had grown up in 
such a way with its related schools—the normal 
school, the English high school, and the Burmese 
Rangoon high school, all under one management— 
that some things were bound to be overlooked, and 
it was well to check up and examine afresh our 
standards, our policies, our methods, and our goals. 
I put myself out to give a most sympathetic, cour- 
teous, and careful hearing to every man who had 
anything to say about the college, and after going 
through it all I am a more ardent advocate of the 
Baptist College than I was before going to Burma. 
I know now that there are those in the educational 
department of the Burman government who are not 
at all pleased that the college is to be a constituent 
part of the new university. There are those also, 
I am glad to say, in the educational department, 
broad enough to see the possible benefits that may 
accrue to the university and to the highest develop- 
ment of the people of Burma, by having alongside 
of the government college an institution dominated 
by ideals by which our college will be dominated. 
If we had no college in Burma to-day the far-seeing 
master minds of our mission would be studying se- 
riously the question of at once taking steps to 
organize a college. But it would be too late. Let 
us thank God for the men of faith who in the days 
of long ago dared to dream a college and then work 


Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Robbins, Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Rogers, 
with Burman and Karen Teachers at Toungoo, Burma. 


The Cushing Memorial Buildings at Rangoon Baptist College, 
Rangoon, Burma. 
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to make that dream a reality. To Doctor Cushing, 
Doctor Hicks, and Doctor Kelly we owe a debt of 
gratitude. They built well, and we should be es- 
pecially grateful to Doctor Kelly for his tact and 
diplomacy in dealing with the government in such 
a way that the Baptist college was included in the 
new wmiversity as a constituent college. Within 
five years the college will be removed from its pres- 
ent site, in the heart of the city of Rangoon, to 
Kokine, on Victoria Lake, four miles from its pres- 
ent site. The new site is well chosen, a delightful 
location, sufficiently far from the distractions and 
temptations of a great cosmopolitan and Oriental 
city like Rangoon. In our present location we are 
cramped, and are not able to do at all adequately 
the work expected from a college like ours. The 
present college buildings will be used for the high 
school and normal school, which are now clamoring 
for more room. The government has provided us 
with the land for the site. An appropriation of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the new 
buildings and equipment will be necessary in estab- 
lishing the college at Kokine. On the same campus 
of four hundred acres will be the government col- 
lege, and I am confident that in the development of 
the college at Kokine there will be presented to us 
a great opportunity. We must make good. We 
must maintain a college faculty of Christian men of 
the highest ability and Christian personality. A 
chair of practical Christianity must be established, 
and later a chair of sociology. 

The suggestion was made by a committee of 
trustees appointed to bring in findings from one of 
the meetings of the trustees, that a trained educa- 
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tionalist be secured from America to serve as prin- 
cipal of the college. While trying to remain open- 
minded on this matter, I doubt the wisdom of this 
method of selecting a principal. The principal of 
this college must know Burma and the Burmese, 
and understand the different peoples of the prov- 
ince and be possessed of their confidence. He must 
also be familiar with the policies and educational 
methods of the British government. He must be 
thoroughly familiar with the problems of the sta- 
tion missionaries and able to work harmoniously 
and progressively with them. Doctor Kelly met, 
and Doctor Gilmore is meeting, all these require- 
ments admirably. 

The majority of the faculty are in favor of chang- 
ing the name of the college to Judson College, and 
the Board of Managers have empowered the board 
of trustees of the college to make such change if it 
meets with the approval of the majority of the mis- 
sion. I can think of no more fitting memorial to 
the great pioneer missionary to Burma than a Chris- 
tian college in which the spirit of Judson will be 
maintained and from which this spirit will go out 
to touch the life of all the peoples of Burma. 

I met a number of the graduates of the college, 
two of whom I remember especially, who greatly 
impressed me by the charm of their personality and 
the strength of their character. One of these col- 
lege graduates was Saya Maung Tun Pe, B. A. 
This gentleman, who is a member of the staff of 
our Baptist high school at Rangoon, interpreted for 
me in my addresses at the college, and in the city. 
He is a man of deep spiritual life and one of the 
outstanding Christian laymen of the city of Ran- 
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goon. His own testimony is that the personal spirit 
and influence of the professors, and particularly of 
Doctor and Mrs. Gilmore, led to his conversion in 
1892. He has long been prontinent in the Burma 
Evangelistic Association; has been secretary of the 
Rangoon City Mission Society, and is at present a 
vice-president of the Burman branch of the Chris- 
tian Literature Society for India. I think of my 
many personal conferences with this splendid Chris- 
tian Burman as one of the richest experiences of 
my ten months in India. 

The second graduate of our Rangoon Baptist 
college of whom I would speak is Doctor Ma- 
Saw-Sa, F. R. C., superintendent of the Dufferin 
Hospital of Rangoon. Mrs. Robbins visited the 
hospital and was charmed by the personality of 
Dr. Ma-Saw-Sa, and impressed with the work that 
she is doing as head of that hospital. One after- 
noon Dr. Ma-Saw-Sa took tea with us at the home 
of Doctor and Mrs. St. John in Rangoon. Dr. 
Ma-Saw-Sa received her early training in the mis- 
sion schools, and graduated from the college in 
1906. As a student of the college she was an active 
Christian worker, and upon graduating proceeded 
to Calcutta where she finished her college work, 
and later went to Dublin to specialize in medicine. 
She obtained by examination a felfowship in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and a diploma of public 
health from the Royal College of Surgeons and 
Physicians. She is the first and only Burman wo- 
‘man physician and has made a deep impression, not 
only on the Christians, but also on the Buddhist 
Burmans, and is one of the leading members of the 
Burmese Christian community. 
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We have two theological seminaries: one for 
Burmans and one for Karens. There are about 
one hundred and forty-five students in the Karen 
seminary and about forty in the Burman. I was 
greatly disappointed that so few men of higher edu- 
cational standards are coming to the seminary. The 
missionaries recognize this problem and are setting 
themselves definitely to bring the work of the min- 
istry more concretely home to the fathers and 
mothers and congregations in the churches and to 
the young men in our high schools and colleges. 
I talked frankly with Doctor Thomas and Doctor 
McGuire, presidents respectively of the Karen and 
Burman seminaries, in regard to the possibility of 
union of these two seminaries, and I believe that 
steps looking forward to a closer union and inter- 
change of faculty will be taken in the not distant 
future. 

For more than a hundred years we have worked 
among the Burmans, all of whom are Buddhists 
and constitute nearly nine million of the twelve mil- 
lion people making up the population of the proy- 
ince. To evangelize Burma we must evangelize the 
Burmans. From the time of Judson down to the 
present, some of our ablest men and women have 
given themselves to this work. At present we have 
only about three thousand Burman Christians, and 
they are not coming in any large numbers into 
our churches. I have discussed this question of the 
failure of our mission to reach the Buddhists of 
Burma in large numbers with many of our ablest 
missionaries. Buddhism is one of the strongest and 
most vital of the non-Christian religions, and Burma 
is one of the strongholds of Buddhism. Burma 
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has been called the land of pagodas, and every- 
where in all sections of the country we find these 
temples of Buddhism. Some of our missionaries 
explain this failure to win large numbers of Bud- 
dhists by the fact that we have given our main 
strength to the more responsive animistic people, 
such as the Karens, Kachins, and Chins, and we are 
certainly grateful to God for the abundant blessing 
that has followed our work among these people, 
especially the Karens. Others feel that our mis- 
sionaries to the Burmans have not had sufficient 
time to prepare themselves in Burmese and to get 
a thorough understanding of Buddhism before be- 
ing plunged into station and school work. 

I have therefore urged three things that we must 
do to meet the Burmese situation: First, that the 
Board provide men enough to grapple with the 
task of winning the Burman Buddhists. Instead 
of having only one man in Mandalay, the great 
Buddhist center, and that man giving practically 
all his time to the management of the Judson Boys’ 
School, there should be at least one other family 
pushing the evangelistic work in this district, and a 
young American as head master of the school, thus 
allowing the present missionary, who is superinten- 
dent of the school, time for evangelistic work in 
the school and in the city. In Mandalay, a city of 
one hundred fifty thousand population, there are 
eleven thousand Buddhist priests, and to meet this 
situation there is one American missionary family 
and three single women in charge of the girls’ 
school and evangelistic work for women of the 
city and district. We must have more men to grap- 
ple with this Buddhist problem. 
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In the second place, I have urged that mission- 
aries who are to work for the Burmans should have 
a year on the field for the study of Burmese and of 
Buddhism. I am sorry that the Burma Mission 
has not yet been able to see-the wisdom of giving 
its new missionaries a year for language study so 
as to prepare themselves more effectively for their 
life-work. In this respect, this mission seems to be 
behind almost all our other Baptist missions. The 
reason, of course, is its undermanned condition. 
With so many stations left entirely in charge of 
women, it seems absolutely imperative that these 
new men should be sent at once to take up their 
station work. 

In the third place, the many languages of the peo- 
ple among whom work is being done in Burma by 
the missionaries of our Society make the problem 
of a language school a much more complex and 
difficult problem than that in any other of our Bap- 
tist missions. The more I study the situation in- 
Burma, the more I am convinced that the present 
policy is unwise and short-sighted. Young men 
coming from America are not qualified to take 
charge of stations or our Baptist schools for Bur- 
mans, some of them high schools, upon arrival on 
the field. The Burmese situation demands some 
deep thinking and straight thinking if we are ever 
going to solve this problem. Men are never going 
to have time to do this if they are handicapped from 
the very start by ignorance of the Burmese lan- 
guage. The hopeful thing is that the Burmese Mis- 
sion is progressive at heart, and I expect that steps 
will soon be taken for providing opportunity for 
new missionaries to acquire the language. 
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Buddhism is by no means a waning force. On 
all sides there is real evidence of a revival of Bud- 
dhism. New pagodas are being erected; old ones 
are being rebuilt and regilded. In Mandalay we 
visited beautiful temple grounds that ten years ago 
were desolate and barren. In Mongnai, far out in 
the Shan states, new temples and pagodas were be- 
ing built. This is happening all through the prov- 
ince. In addition, the Young Men’s Buddhist As- 
sociation is tremendously aggressive. Schools for 
boys and girls are being built in different cities. 
All through the land are evidences of a revival of 
Buddhism, and for one I am glad of it. It shows 
that people are thinking, that there is intellectual 
ferment, and thus a real opportunity is presented 
to push the work more aggressively among the 
Buddhists of Burma. Everywhere the missionaries 
report a larger and more interested hearing than 
they have had for many years. In the college high 
school, Rev. L. W. Hattersley has a very interesting 
Bible class made up entirely of non-Christians who 
have an earnest interest in religious problems. I 
met this class of twenty-five bright-looking, eager 
men. While present results are somewhat discour- 
aging, the work in the past has been faithfully done, 
and I believe the future is bright if we can find 
the men and can give them an opportunity to pre- 
pare themselves for this most difficult task. 

To-day there is a special opportunity to reach 
Buddhists through education for girls. A bill has 
recently been passed by the educational council of 
Burma, providing that in schools for Burmans, girls 
and boys shall not be in the same school together 
above the fourth standard. This means that the 
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government is ready to support in a large and en- 
thusiastic way the establishment of schools for 
girls. I am sure that the Woman’s Society recog- 
nizes in this situation an unprecedented opportu- 
nity, and if the Woman’s Board can set itself defi- 
nitely to this task of education for girls, it will 
help us immensely in the Burman problem that we 
have been discussing. 

The educational work of the Woman’s Board in 
Burma is one in which we as Baptists can take justi- 
fiable pride. Their work at Kemendine Girls’ 
School, at Rangoon, the Morton Lane School, the 
English Girls’ High School at Moulmein, and the 
Mandalay Girls’ School, is truly wonderful. 

Our work for the Karens in Burma is of course 
one of the marvels and glories of modern missions. 
Wherever we visited Karen missions we were wel- 
comed by large audiences. The buildings of their 
self-supporting churches and well-attended schools 
have been erected through their own contributions. 
Here was clear evidence of the genuineness of the 
work of God among the Karen people. There are 
in all fifteen Karen associations and eight hundred 
and sixty-five churches, with 53,235 members. The 
Bassein Sgaw Karen mission is, of course, one of 
the outstanding missions of the world. In this 
mission are one hundred and fifty self-supporting 
churches with an average membership of one hun- 
dred. There is a central school at Bassein with 
seven hundred and forty-six pupils, one-third of 
whom are girls. Each of these Karen churches in 
the Bassein Sgaw Karen Association is giving to 
the following objects: (1) the local church; (2) 
local school; (3) Bassein town school; (4) Home 
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Mission Society; (5) Foreign Mission Society ; 
this Bassein Sgaw Association has seven foreign 
missionaries working in Siam and among less- 
developed tribes in the North and over the border 
into China; (6) the All-Burma Baptist Convention. 
On the compound at Bassein there are twenty-five 
buildings, all of which, with the exception of the 
two missionary residences, were built from funds 
secured in Burma. The need of the Karen Mis- 
sion is more workers to man the stations now 
without resident missionaries, so that one mission- 
ary could be freed to give his entire time as an evan- 
gelist to start again the fires of evangelistic fervor 
among these people that have so wonderfully and 
providentially come under the influence of our Bap- 
tist missionaries. 

In Rangoon, Moulmein, and Maymyo, we have 
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The church at Rangoon is doing splendid work and 
the new community house was dedicated while I 
was in the city. This will enable the church to 
minister in a larger way to this important Anglo- 
Indian community. 

I was impressed with the growing importance of 
the Indian work in Burma. Indians are crowding 
into Burma in large numbers. One third of the 
population of the city of Rangoon is Indian. We 
found Indians all through Burma—railroad em- 
ployees, farmers, and stockkeepers. For this work 
at present we have only one family. If we are to 
_ measure up to our full responsibility as Baptists in 
this province, we should at once appoint two more 
families to work definitely for this increasingly im- 
portant element in the population of Burma. 
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I was sorry that it was impossible for me to visit 
Kengtung and the work across the border in 
China that has been pioneered with such large 
evangelistic results by Rev. W. M. Young. Such 
a visit and study of conditions there would have 
taken at least three months and would have neces- 
sitated a complete change of plans for visiting the 
different missions and compelled me to remain 
another year in India. The Burma Reference 
Committee and the missionaries with whom I con- 
sulted agreed with me that it would be wiser under 
the present situation to postpone this visit to Keng- 
tung until a later time. 

Mr. Telford of Kengtung made the thirteen-day 
trip through his field to meet me at Mongnai, where 
we had a conference together in regard to the situ- 
ation in Kengtung. It was agreed after this con- 
ference that three families should be designated to 
Kengtung station, a man for the educational work, 
a physician, and a man for evangelism. They 
should: have larger appropriations for expense of 
travel in that pioneer station and an appropriation 
of at least four thousand dollars should be made at 
once for a house for Rev. A. C. Hanna, one of the 
missionaries now stationed at Kengtung. 

There are several thousand Christians across the 
northeast border of Burma in Chinese territory for 
whom we are responsible. Undoubtedly there is 
here a great evangelistic opportunity. Mr. Young 
and some of the missionaries believe that thousands 
could be brought into the church if men and money 
for evangelists, buildings, and schools were avail- 
able so that we could move into this field in real 
strength. 
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It is suggested that twenty-five thousand dollars 
be appropriated for this work for the next five 
years. Of this amount about ten thousand dollars 
should be appropriated for land and buildings and 
three thousand dollars a year for furtherance of 
the regular work of the field. Before entering this 
territory in the large way that the situation demands 
we should be assured by the denomination that it is 
prepared to provide resources of men and money 
for an adequate occupation and development of this 
field. 

The question of native leadership has large place 
in the thought of the Board and was given great 
emphasis in discussion with the missionaries in the 
conferences of the different missions. National 
movements that are pressing in all these fields make 
this matter of native leadership bulk very large in 
the mission administration, and it is receiving noted 
attention and thought in all the Baptist missions in 
British India. The Burma Mission Conference 
voted as follows: 


Our Burma Baptist Convention with its representatives 
from the people of the land as well as its missionary 
members, has long served to coordinate the efforts of mis- 
sionaries and those of the churches and brings about a 
healthful spirit of cooperation. According to the present 
policy of the Burma Mission, the Convention has full 
freedom to develop its work even to the extent of the 
opening of new stations. We would also commend the 
experiments being tried in Moulmein, Bassein, Toungoo, 
and Taunggyi, of placing natives in charge of departments 
and institutions. We believe the time has come when 
native leaders should be found for general work through- 
out the mission, as general evangelists, organizing secre- 
taries for Sunday School, Christian Endeavor, and student 
work. 
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At the same time that the Burma Mission Con- 
ference was meeting in Bassein, the Burma Baptist 
Burmese Conference, the Burma Baptist Pwo 
Karen, and the Burma Baptist Sgaw Karen confer- 
ences were meeting in their annual gatherings. 
The Burma Baptist Burmese Conference and the 
Burma Baptist Pwo Karen Conference presented 
to me as a representative of the Board the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


1. That native Christians be admitted as members to the 
reference and other executive committees of the American 
Baptist Mission. 


2. That, by way of encouragement, Burmese ministers 
be appointed on probation to the mission fields now vacant. 


3. That, owing to increased school and clerical work, 
the present missionaries, unlike their predecessors, have 
failed to find sufficient time for social intercourse with 
native Christians, to the detriment of mission work, and 
that therefore arrangement be made for their partial relief. 


These resolutions were forwarded to Boston and 
presented to the Board of Managers at the next 
meeting. In response the Board took the following 
action, which was forwarded to the Burma Baptist 
Burmese Conference and the Burma Baptist Pwo 
Karen Conference for their annual meeting in 1918: 


The Board would express its heartiest appreciation of 
this desire of the Burmese Baptists for a larger par- 
ticipation in the financial and administrative work of the 
Baptist churches in Burma. The general spirit of these 
resolutions is recognized as in accord with the announced . 
policy of the Board of Managers of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society and in harmony with the 
purpose of the missionaries of the Society as shown at a 
conference on Baptist foreign mission policies at Newton 
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Center’ in April, 1917, where were gathered representatives 
from all our Baptist foreign mission fields when the fol- 
lowing statement was unanimously adopted: 


“The universally accepted view that the evangelization 
of any country must be accomplished by the people of that 
country, should now be verified by making an advance in 
giving leaders of proved ability and experience among the 
workers belonging to the country their full share of 
responsibility in Christian service commensurate with their 
ability, even to the extent of giving to them, as repre- 
sentatives of the native Christian body, complete charge 
of a station, institution, or department of work now in 
charge of a foreign missionary. The objectives of the 
Societies will be best served by the missions not only 
giving this matter immediate consideration, but either 
taking forward action at once, or definitely arranging to 
do so as soon as practicable.” 


The Board, recognizing the vital and far-reaching im- 
portance of any steps that may be taken in the direction 
of this larger participation on the part of the Burmese 
in Christian work in Burma, believes that great care 
should now be taken to guard against any action that 
would tend to weaken the future permanent influence of 
the Baptist churches in Burma. 

The mission conference and its reference and other 
committees, being composed of missionaries from abroad, 
necessarily represent a temporary organization which we 
hope may in time disappear altogether, leaving to the 
churches in Burma entire responsibility for the work of 
Christ in that land. We feel, therefore, that the Burman 
churches should develop their independent and permanent 
organizations rather than seek representation upon mis- 
sionary bodies, but that arrangement should be made for 

The Newton Center Conference was a specially called conference 
with representatives of the ten missions, in which members and 
secretaries of the two Boards and duly appointed delegates from each 


one of the missions met together for ten days to discuss questions of 
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s. 


The report of this conference, which constitutes a document of 
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the closest cooperation between the Burmese organization 
and the mission conference and its committees. 

The second resolution—“ That by way of encouragement 
active Burmese Christians be appointed on probation to 
the Burman mission fields where their service is urgently 
required ’’—the Board heartily favors, especially when such 
workers can be supported in full or in large part by 
Burman Baptist Christians. 

These proposed steps in larger participation on the part 
of Burmese Christians in the work of Christ in Burma 
are fraught with such possibilities that it seems advisable 
to the Board that a strong and representative committee 
should be appointed by the Burma Baptist Burmese Con- 
ference to confer with a similar committee from the 
mission conference to work out in principle and detail 
the method whereby the desired larger participation may 
be brought about in a manner to assure continually grow- 
ing power and influence on the part of the Burman 
churches. 

The Board would express its appreciation of the deter- 
mination of the Burmese Christians to assume a larger 
portion of the burden for the work in Burma which the 
Baptist churches of America have been so willing to carry 
for more than a hundred years, and would extend its _ 
Christian greetings and assurance of its earnest prayers 
for God’s richest blessing on the Burma Baptist Burmese 
Conference as it undertakes larger things for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God in Burma and in all the 
world. 


The Baptist Mission Press, with its fine building 
and complete equipment, is acknowledged to be one 
of the leading publishing establishments in the 
Orient. The superintendent of the Press serves as 
the treasurer, attorney, and business manager of the 
mission. Every missionary and every Baptist trav- 
eling in Burma has experienced the kindness and 
thoughtfulness of the officials in the Press as he 
has tried to make his arrangements for traveling 
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through the province. Missionaries can always de- 
pend upon Mr. F. D. Phinney or Mr. J. L. Snyder 
meeting their incoming ship or making provision 
for their departure for the homeland. 

The Baptist Press is recognized as one of the 
most up-to-date and fair business establishments 
in the city of Rangoon. Mr. Phinney is a member 
of the Rangoon Trades Association, and has several 
times been its president. The Press does not under- 
cut at all the prices of other printing establishments, 
but does high-class work and always has as much 
business as it can handle. In spite of war condi- 
tions, the net income for 1916 was larger than any 
other year in the entire history of the Press, and 
Mr. Snyder, the present superintendent, was confi- 
dent that the income for 1917 would even surpass 
that of 1916. 

From its business profits the Press financed a loss 
of ten thousand rupees? on Sunday School and re- 
ligious papers and free printing done for religious 
and benevolent organizations. 

Two Burmese linotype machines, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Grant Edmands, were put into opera- 
tion in April of last year; a modern and up-to-the- 
minute type-casting machine electrically driven has 
been installed, which will turn out either English 
or vernacular characters, and with which one man 
can do as much as five men were able to do with 
the old hand methods. These machines together 
with other new equipment have all been paid for 
from the Press income with the exception of the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edmands. The Press is a 
self-supporting institution and from its income pays 


? At present one rupee equals about thirty-seven cents. 
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the salaries of all its employees and the missionary 
staff of the Press who are sent from America. It 
is fitting that we should have this up-to-date, mod- 
ern business enterprise in the heart of the City of 
Rangoon, standing for the best business methods 
and making no small contribution to the advance- 
ment of the kingdom in Burma through the devoted 
labors and unselfish ministry of its missionary staff. 
In harmony with the findings of the Newton Cen- 
ter Conference the Burma Mission Conference voted 
in favor of appropriations in gross. This is a plan 
of field administration whereby the Board of Man- 
agers of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, instead of making appropriation to each 
missionary individually for his work, makes the ap- 
propriation to the mission in lump sum, to be dis- 
tributed to the various phases of the work and to 
the individual missionaries by the reference or ex- 
ecutive committee of the mission. They also took 
action approving the appointment of a mission sec- 
retary, to be known as the Burma Field Secretary: 


The Reference Committee shall consist of seven men 
and two appointees of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. The Burma Mission accepts the 
plan to have a field secretary for Burma to hold office 
for one year, to be eligible for reelection, to be elected at 
the next conference after a nominating ballot has been 
taken by mail previous to the meeting of the conference, 
the five names receiving the highest votes to be put in nomi- 
nation for the elective ballot. A majority of the vote 
cast shall be necessary for an election. 

The Burma field secretary shall conduct all the corre- 
spondence of the reference committee and shall make 
out an agenda paper for the meetings, maintain files of 
his official correspondence which shali be open at all 
suitable times to the inspection of the reference committee. 
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With a measure of new blood every year continuity is 
provided for in the reference committee and is advisable 
in the office of field secretary, as long as he is satisfactory 
to the conference, which is given a chance every year to 
express a vote of confidence in him, and in the case of a 
misfit, to elect some one else to the office. 


As I said at the beginning of this report, we must 
keep constantly and clearly in mind the fact that in 
Burma we have many Baptist missions working 
among different peoples, very distinct racially, lin- 
guistically, and religiously, and at the same time re- 
acting one upon the other. We have shown wis- 
dom in attempting to work for all these people. 
In faithfulness to our trust we should not be com- 
pelled on account of lack of resources in men and 
money to be obliged to consider for a moment 
giving up or curtailing in any way our work for 
any of these people. As Baptists in Burma we are 
responsible to-day not for Karens and Burmans 
alone, but also for Shans, Kachins, Chins, Anglo- 
Indians, and Indians, that to all of these people 
there may come “the light of the knowledge of 
God’s glory which is radiant in the face of Christ.” 

At our request the Burma Mission conference 
appointed a committee to work out a worthy pro- 
gram of advance in this oldest and largest of our 
Baptist mission fields. This program presents the 
following as the needs of Burma: 


Thirty mission families are called for to man the old 
stations as they ought to be manned, and to take the places 
of those who must in the ordinary course of human events 
soon give up the work. 

Eight mission families are wanted to make possible the 
opening of eight new stations. Hardly any of this can 
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be called extensive work. It is almost entirely intensive 
work, the deeper and better tilling of the soil we already 
cultivate. 

Twenty single ladies are wanted for the various forms 
of educational, evangelistic, and nurse work. 

Twenty-five dwelling-houses are wanted for mission- 
aries, either for families or for ladies. This does not 
include the new college scheme which stands by itself 
and will probably call for ten dwelling-houses in addition. 


Twenty old stations are calling for increased work ap- 
propriations or for repairs in some cases already too long 
neglected. 


Eight new stations ought to be opened and fitted out and 
a family placed in each as mentioned above. The new 
college will need additional current appropriations. ~ 

Twenty-five new school buildings at least are wanted, 
some small and costing but a few hundred dollars apiece, 
and some large and costing as much as twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars each. 


APPROXIMATE Cost 


To put 38 new missionary families in the field, — 
passage, outfit, and first year’s salary........ $80,000 

20 single women appointees of the Woman's 
Board, outfit, passage, and first year’s salary.. 20,000 


25. new dwelling-houses. .... ../.0: use eeeeees 75,000 
Increased appropriations called for.............. 12,000 
For 8 new stations to be fitted out........ eee acie~ 40,000 
For 25 new school buildings, all grades.......... 125,000 
For. 8 new Sites. . 0... 2.0% 5s ll cee 8,000 


Expenses of the new college buildings at Kokine.. 250,000 
New college expenses in addition to the appropria- 
tions; mow made... ..... <<. seen 5,000 


$615,000 


Of this $615,000, we may classify $490,000 as 
capital outlay, and the balance, $125,000, as annual 
expense. The report concludes with these words: 
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The first thought of the reader will be “ Stupendous— 
out of all reason.” Yet it is to be remembered that this 
formulation of the needs of Burma has not been drawn 
up by one who has simply taken a map of Burma and 
stuck a pin in for every so many miles, saying, “We 
ought to have a man here.”’ On the contrary, this state- 
ment of needs is the result of the work of more than 
fifty missionaries, each of whom has simply put down 
what he or she needs for the continuance of the work 
in his or her hands, basing the question of needs on the 
fact of successes and opportunities divinely given to the 
work. The statement of needs is neither hysterical nor 
chimerical. The fact is that the committee of reference 
did more trimming of expressions of desires than are in- 
dicated in the column of remarks, and the result is thor- 
oughly conservative. 

It now becomes evident that neither the far-away sup- 
porters in America, nor the missionaries actually facing 
conditions in Burma, nor the Board of Managers in 
Boston, the connecting link between the two extremes, 
have had any adequate idea of the growth of their mis- 
sion work in the field, with its concomitant burden of 
responsibilities and needs. May this setting forth of pos- 
sibilities based on actualities prove a true stimulus both 
to devout thanksgiving and to generous giving of the men 
and the means for the efficient and sufficient carrying for- 
ward of the work which God has so signally blessed during 
the century past. 


India and 


urma 


Our Field 


CHAPTER III 
SOUTH INDIA 


The very marked differences between India 
proper and Burma impress the traveler from the 
West, who has always thought of Burma as an 
integral part of India, with similar peoples, charac- 
teristics, and problems. Burma and India differ 
racially, linguistically, religiously, and socially. The 
Burmans are Mongolian; the Indians, Aryan. The 
Burmans are Buddhists; and the Indians, Hindus. 
The Burmans are unhampered by caste; the Indians 
are held under the iron restriction of caste, and 
their women are hidden in the seclusion of the ze- 
nana. Burma, with its twelve million people, its 
undeveloped resources, its teak forests, and won- 
derful rice-fields, is one of the richest provinces of 
the British Empire. India, with its three hundred 
millions of people crowded on its sun-baked plains, 
is desperately and oppressively poor. 

For the sake of clearness, we may think of our 
Baptist work in South India as divided into two 
distinct parts: the first in the Madras Presidency 
and the second in the Deccan, the independent Mo- 
hammedan state of Hyderabad, whose ruler, the 
Nizam, is one of the most powerful native princes 
of all India. In the Madras Presidency we have 
twenty-one stations. In the Deccan we have eight 
stations, three of these in charge of the Russian 
Mennonites. The annual mission conference this 
year was held at Cumbum, with “ Uncle John” and 
34 
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“Aunt Sarah” Newcomb, as they are lovingly 
called by the missionaries of South India. The 
conference was largely attended and was harmo- 
nious, constructive, and progressive in spirit. 

One of the outstanding problems faced by this Ramapatnam 

meee ear : sus Theological 

mission, as by our other missions, is the training Of Seminary 
Indian leaders for the Indian church. The one in- 
stitution doing this work for South India is the 
theological seminary at Ramapatnam. Large atten- 
tion was given to the future policy and the support 
of the seminary. Pres. W. E. Boggs, in his an- 
nual report, makes it very plain that the present 
policy must result in a deficit at the end of the year. 
The trustees of the seminary voted to send home 
thirty of the men now in the seminary preparing 
for the ministry and thus reduce the deficit by a 
thousand rupees. When the conference received 
this report, a subscription paper was quietly passed 
around, and twelve hundred rupees ($400) was 
subscribed within a few minutes by the missionaries, 
so that these men might continue their preparation 
for the ministry. 

Five constructive steps were taken in regard to 
the future policy of this seminary: First, that in the 
appropriations in gross the seminary should have 
first consideration; secondly, that steps should be 
taken to provide work for the men studying at the 
seminary so that they could earn a part of their 
support ; thirdly, that we should raise the academic 
standard of admission to the seminary and at the 
same time raise the standard of the courses being 
offered to the men; fourthly, that additional appro- 
priation should be made to the seminary so that we 
might secure a better trained Indian faculty ; fifthly, 
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that steps be taken at once to secure, if possible, 
the cooperation of the Canadian Baptists in theo- 
logical education. In line with this last proposal, 
President Boggs of the seminary and I visited the 
Canadian Baptist Mission Conference, which was 
holding its session at Coconada the week following 
our own conference. One of the very pleasantest 
experiences of my entire trip was the two days spent 
with the Canadian brethren at Coconada. They 
made this union proposal the order of the day for 
one afternoon and evening, and after a full and 
frank discussion, in which the difficulties of this 
union plan were brought out most clearly, a reso- 
lution was passed favoring the plan, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to work out the details with a 
committee from our mission.» There are real diffi- 
culties in the way, that will demand patient, careful, 
tactful work on the part of these committees. 

The Clough Memorial Hospital, which is now 
being built at Ongole in memory of Dr. John E. 
Clough, is a fitting memorial to a great missionary. 
The plans have been approved by the medical au- 
thorities of the Indian Government. The cost of 
the hospital will be between fifty and sixty thousand 
dollars. A splendid site of twenty-four acres has 
been secured and cleared, and it was my pleasure, 
while in Ongole in January, to lay the tablet for the 
Pasadena Dispensary erected by the gifts of the 
First Baptist Church of Pasadena, Cal. This build- 
ing is well under way and will soon be ready for 
patients. Work is progressing with the first story 
of the main building; also with the Colgate Ward 
for missionaries, and two small rest-houses where 
friends of patients may live while in Ongole. 
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The principal task, for the past year, of the phy- 
sician in charge, Dr. J. W. Stenger, has been in 
connection with the building work, and so the medi- 
cal work has, of necessity, been secondary. Doctor 
Stenger reports, however, 4,276 patients in all, of 
whom 1,940 were new cases. He writes: 


Many of the patients came from ten to thirty miles 
for treatment and then walked home again. We have 
had some very interesting cases, and several lives have 
undoubtedly been saved. For example, one young man 
of about twenty-two years was carried in almost dead 
as the result of treatment by native doctors. For an 
attack of fever and partial paralysis they had given him 
mercury and other strong medicines in unmeasured 
doses and also, according to common native custom, 
they had burned him with a hot iron, leaving great sores 
across his forehead, shoulders, chest, and ankles, ‘ Oh!” 
but you say, “such cases surely are not common!” 
Alas! they are very common, especially out in the vil- 
lages where the people have not come in contact much 
with missionaries. Such cases of malpractice are rather 
the rule than the exception among the non-Christian 
classes; and even among the illiterate class of Chris- 
tians, to which class this young man belongs, such 
treatment is very common. After several weeks’ treat- 
ment this man went home very much improved. 

The mud walls and floor of the temporary building 
used have prevented our undertaking much in the line 
of surgery, but a number of urgent operations were 
successful. The evangelist has been faithful in preach- 
ing the word to those waiting for medicine and treat- 
ment. On account of lack of accommodations only a 
few in-patients were received. Miss Johnson, our 
American graduate nurse, has been helping in the dis- 
pensary since passing her first Telugu examination in 
November. After the writer leaves for furlough in 
March Miss Johnson is to have charge of the dispen- 
sary until after Dr. F. W. Manley takes his Telugu ex- 
amination in November, 1918. We are hoping soon to 
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get an Indian registered assistant surgeon to help in the 
work. 

Ongole is a great mission station. There is no 
doctor working in the territory of the station with 
more than half a million people. The most needy 
part of this population are the women. This hos- 
pital, ministering to all classes, meets a most im- 
pelling need, and a hospital of this kind with the 
equipment proposed for the Clough Memorial Hos- 
pital will have a marked influence upon our work, 
not only in the Ongole field, but in the surrounding 
fields as well. 

The South India Mission Conference voted in 
favor of the cooperation of the Woman’s Board with 
the General Board in the maintenance of this work 
as a general hospital. I wish to take this occasion 
to express my appreciation of the broad and Chris- 
tian way in which the missionaries of the Woman’s 
Board, especially their physicians, Doctors Ben- 
jamin, Degenring, Weaver, and Kinnaman, helped 
us work through the difficult administrative prob- 
lems in connection with the plans for the future de- 
velopment and maintenance of the work of the 
Cldugh Memorial Hospital. 

The Spirit of | All India is seething with unrest—political, social, 
Independence and religious. The demands for home rule, for an 
increase in self-government, the independence of 
India as a colony of the British Empire with au- 
tonomy in government similar to that of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, these are the things 
being discussed by the intellectual leaders of India. 
This spirit of independence has permeated the life 
of the people and in South India has found expres- 
sion in our Baptist Telugu Convention. I met a 
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group of ten of the Indian leaders of the Conven- 
tion one afternoon at Nellore and discussed with 
them very frankly some of the problems incident to 
this demand for independence. 

The mission conference took very advanced 
grounds on this question and the committee which 
had conferred with a committee appointed by the 
Telugu Convention brought in a report which was 
adopted by the conferencé, whereby the Kandukur 
field is to be turned over to the Telugu Convention. 
The mission is to decrease annually by a certain 
per cent the appropriation to the Convention toward 
the support of this work. This action will be voted 
upon at the coming Telugu Baptist Convention. 
Another step in this direction of larger Indian re- 
sponsibility was taken when it was voted that the 
Panchayat, a committee of five representing the mis- 
sion conference and the Telugu Convention, is to. 
have as its members three Indians and two mis- 
sionaries instead of two Indians and three mission- 
aries as was the ratio before. As I faced through 
these problems with the missionaries in conference 
and in committee, spent one afternoon in this joint 
committee of Indians and missionaries, and several 
hours alone with these Indian leaders, I came to 
see that it is a very different matter—talking native 
leadership here in the Ford Building and actually 
putting it into operation on the field. This is one 
of the most difficult and pressing problems in all 
foreign mission administration. But I believe that 
our Baptist missions are honestly working through 
this problem, and I look for great advance in the 
next ten years. In this connection, it is imperative 
that larger appropriations be made for the seminary 
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and our other schools. It is equally imperative that 
we have a sufficient staff from America so to man 
our field that this great advance step in mission ad- 
ministration may be taken under the very best possi- 
ble conditions. 

Our visit to Madras was very hurried. We were 
there on Christmas and one other day. By hiring 
an automobile, we were able to visit our work in 
different parts of the city. In the city of Madras 
there are 115,000 Telugus, and in the district just 
outside of the city there are 125,000 Telugus. Our 
Baptist mission is responsible for these 240,000 
people, as we have practically the only work for the 
Telugus in the city and just outside the city. In ad- 
dition to the evangelistic work for these people, our 
mission cooperates in the Madras Christian Col- 
lege and the Woman’s Christian College, and our 
representative of course serves on a large number 
of committees representing the Christian forces, not 
only of the city, but of all India. For this great 
field we have at present one missionary family, one 
young woman in the Woman’s Christian College, 
and one young woman for the schools, of which 
there are eight. Doctor and Mrs. W. R. Ferguson, 
whose home is open at all times to students, are 
clearly overburdened and are near the breaking 
point. Besides his committee work, which on ac- 
count of his long experience and great ability 
makes him in great demand, Doctor Ferguson i’ 
treasurer of the mission and has charge of the stu- 
dent and evangelistic work of the city. He should 
have relief at once. As soon as the restrictions are 
removed in regard to the importation of automo- 
biles into India, appropriation should be made for 
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a Ford car for Doctor Ferguson. This would save 
time and expense, and would permit him to meet 
his appointments in this great city with greater 
ease. The South India Conference voted to ask 
the Board to send out a business man to act as 
mission treasurer. This man should be secured, 
so that Doctor Ferguson could be relieved of this 
work, and the treasuryship could be cared for dur- 
ing his approaching furlough. 

There are approximately four thousand college 
and university students in the city of Madras. Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Ferguson now touch personally about 
two hundred of these students each year. As Bap- 
tists we should make provision to minister more 
directly to this most important student body. The 
mission recommends that a hostel or dormitory 
should be built on the present mission compound, 
which would accommodate about thirty students 
and would cost seven thousand dollars. I consider 
this one of the most urgent property needs of the 
mission. This would bring these students into per- 
sonal intimate contact with the missionary and 
would enable him to exert a more continuous influ- 
ence upon a selected group of these students, who, 
in turn, would help him in his work among the 
students of the city. In addition to the work being 
done by Doctor and Mrs. Ferguson, there is an 
English-speaking church for Anglo-Indians. Rev. 
Samuel Stevenson has been pastor for the past two 
years. He is getting a splendid hold upon the 
church, especially upon the young men and women, 
and the situation is now very happy. The members 
of the church themselves are bearing a large part 
of the financial burden, but we should help them 
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with an appropriation, to add to what they have 
already given, to repair the parsonage and to make 
it habitable for Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson. I am 
convinced that we ought at once to plan to do a 
larger work in this great city, for it is one of the 
stations most in need of reenforcements, both in 
men and in money. 

Rev. S. D. Bawden is in charge of this work. 
Last January, when we were at Kavali, there were 
1,393 on the roll. These people are criminals of 
the criminal caste. The net cost of the settlement, 
with the exception of Mr. Bawden’s salary, which 
is paid by our Society, is borne by the government, 
and a monthly recurring grant of Rs. 3,250 is made 
in advance for the monthly expense of the settle- 
ment. In addition to this, the government has made 
available the sum of Rs. 7,500 for advance on cat- 
tle, seed, and implements for the one hundred and 
fifty families sent to Allur and Bitraguntra, where 
are sent those families from Kavali who Mr. Baw- 
den thinks can be trusted and who are eager to 
make in this way a beginning of honest, industrious 
citizenship. We visited both of these other settle- 
ments and found clean, well-kept villages and in- 
dustrious, happy people, which proved to us the 
value of the work being done at Kavali and the 
wisdom of Mr. Bawden’s administration. In addi- 
tion to the monthly support from the government, 
Mr. Bawden has contracts for road-building and 
other work which will bring in from fifteen thou- 
sand to twenty thousand rupees per year. Mr. 
Bawden is the right man in the right place for this 
unique type of missionary work. Physically he is 
a strong young giant, very firm and kind in his 
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discipline, a man of deep religious and spiritual ex- 
perience and practical Christian living. At the set- 
tlement at Allur, where his most trusted people are 
sent, there are eighty-two people and no police. 
At Bitraguntra, the second settlement, with three 
hundred and forty criminals, there are four special 
constables, chosen from among the people them- 
‘selves. At Kavali, with more than one thousand 
criminals, there are two head constables of the 
regular government police and eighteen special con- 
stables chosen from the criminal settlers. Because 
Mr. Bawden wishes the members of the settlement 
to act as if they were trusted, the police carry no 
firearms and there are no walls about the settle- 
ment. Mr. Bawden says: “ One of the most impor- 
tant items in such a settlement is the matter of dis- 
cipline. It must be just, firm, and constant, but 
must also be kindly.” These people have been wan- 
derers without restraint and without consideration 
of the rights of others. We endeavor to train them 
in honesty and independence and hence must re- 
strain their wrong impulses and give them all the 
freedom possible as long as they do not abuse it. 
Holding them within walls would secure them their 
physical restraint, but would not develop their 
strength of character. Therefore we have no walls, 
but state the limits carefully and punish without 
fail when these limits are transgressed. Roll-calls 
are held both night and day and absences punished. 
Minor offenses within the settlement are punished 
as far as possible to make the punishment fit the 
fault. Any one found outside the limits is prose- 
cuted under the criminal tribe law, and the third 
offense is counted good reason for considering the 
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offender incorrigible, and he is transferred to the 
stricter government settlement at Guntur. 

Every boy and girl between six and twelve years 
of age is required to be at school. Those at Kavali 
are all in the boarding-school of the mission under 
Miss Bullard’s care. There is a school at Bitra- 
guntra and one at Allur. At each of the three settle- 
ments a night-school is provided for the young 
men who work during the day, and at Kavali and 
Bitraguntra there is a similar school for the young 
women. There are two hundred and sixty children 
in the schools of the three settlements, sixty young 
men in the men’s night-school, and twenty-four 
young women in the women’s night-school. 

It is the firm conviction of Mr. Bawden that re- 
form of these criminal classes is impossible aside 
from the teaching of moral and religious truths. 
Mr. Bawden frankly believes that the Christian re- 
ligion offers the only true solution of the problem. 
But he also believes emphatically in entire freedom 
of the individual conscience and would be the first 
to object to any compulsion in religious matters so 
far as conscientious objections are concerned. Each 
morning a roll-call is held at which the Bible is 
read and a brief exposition is given by one of the 
staff, after which prayer is offered and all join in 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer in concert. Sunday is 
a holiday from work, but the hours are broken up 
and trouble averted by the requirements that all 
attend Sunday School and afternoon preaching ser- 
vice. Many of the criminals who when they first 
come make objection to listening to Christian truth, 
later show their approval by earnest attention at 
these services. At Kavali and Bitraguntra resident 
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evangelists live in the settlement, and the Allur set- 
tlement is cared for by the pastor of the Allur 
church. The members of the staff are voluntary 
teachers in the Sunday School together with teach- 
ers from the school and Christians from the town. 
The main Sunday School has thirty classes, the 
woman’s school eleven, and the children’s school 
ten. Twenty-eight members of the settlement were 
baptized in the Kavali and Allur churches last year. 
If we accept as one of the mottoes for our work 
abroad “ Disinterested Service,” then I believe that 
we are justified in the work being done at Kavali, 
and that it is pleasing to Him who said, “ I was sick 
and in prison, and ye visited me.” 

I came to see that there was much dissatisfaction 
with our educational work in South India, espe- 
cially as it affects the three boys’ high schools at 
Ongole, Nellore, and Kurnool. There seems to be 
universal dissatisfaction with the results of the edu- 
cational system of India. 

Sir T. W. Holderness in his very illuminating 
little book, “ Peoples and Problems of India,” says: 


Of all administrative problems the improvement and dif- 
fusion of education in India is probably the one that at the 
present moment weighs most heavily with the government. 
Most of the difficulties which modern India presents have 
their roots in the ignorance or defective education of the 
people. The masses have far too little education; the edu- 
cation of the minority is gravely defective. 


As a result of a conference with Rev. Charles 
Rutherford and Rev. W. R. Manley at Nellore, and 
conversations with other men, both in India and 
here at home, I came to feel that the dissatisfaction 
in our own schools seemed to be based on two 
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things: First, the results in Christian converts and 
character-building were not at all satisfactory ; sec- 
ondly, the number of Hindu boys greatly exceeded 
that of the Christian boys, and it was necessary to 
employ several Hindu teachers. The schools could 
not exert the strong Christian influence which is 
the primary object of all missionary institutions. 
The suggestion has been made that we reduce the 
enrolment in each of these schools to four hundred. 
This would eliminate the overwhelmingly large pro- 
portion of Hindu to Christian pupils. It would per- 
mit us to dispense with Hindu teachers; and would 
give us smaller and more compact schools, so that 
the influence of the Christian Indian teachers and 
of the missionary teachers would be much larger 
than it is now with a school of larger enrolment. 
In addition, it is suggested that short-term men 
from America be secured for these schools, these 
men to live in the dormitories and to have charge 
of the athletics and the industrial training which 
will be an increasing feature in all our high schools. 

In the Deccan, the native state of Hyderabad, 
where the educational system is on a different basis 
than in the British provinces, the missionaries have 
for a long while been very anxious to establish a 
Christian training-school, and have submitted a re- 
port, asking the Board to sanction the establishing 
of such a school. The initial expense for land for 
building sites, land for cultivation, main building, 
dormitories, house for principal, industrial equip- 
ment, and tools, would be twenty-one thousand dol- 
lars, while the running expense would call for an 
appropriation of fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
The curriculum of this school would include, in ad- 
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dition to the usual studies, normal training, ele- 
mentary Sunday School pedagogy, industrial and 
agricultural work. Through the generosity of one 
of our Baptist laymen, funds are already in hand for 
the establishment of this school and land has been 
purchased. Upon the receipt of definite building 
plans and estimates from the proper committees on 
the field, approval will be given by the Board so 
that building operations may be begun at the earliest 
possible date. 

In a letter from our friend who has made possi- 
ble the immediate establishment of this school, he 
writes: 


Enclosed you will find draft for $3,000 to be applied 
on my pledge for the training-school at Hanumakonda, 
India. Any of the money that I have sent you can be 
used for purchasing land without telegraphing me as 
heretofore. I will be pleased to hear that you have 
purchased a large tract of tillable land, something that 
will be sufficient for all time to come. If you get short 
of money let me know and I will borrow. Don’t let 
finance hinder the school. 


Yours in the Master’s work. 


In the matter of this school in the Deccan it seems 
that we have one of the clearest providential open- 
ings that the mission and the Society have faced for 
many years. In the first place, the missionaries of 
the Deccan are unanimous in their desire for the 
school. In the second place, they are unanimous in 
their choice of Mr. Rutherford for the principal of 
the school. In the third place, the interest and 
generosity of the writer of the above letter, in his 
desire that this school should be established at the 
earliest date, makes immediately possible the es- 
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tablishing here of a high-grade institution which 
will mean much to our work in this Mohammedan 
state. 

In addition to the theological seminary and our 
three Baptist high schools for boys at Kurnool, 
Ongole, and Nellore, and the Nellore Girls’ High 
School, the Woman’s Board is cooperating with 
other Christian bodies in the establishment and 
maintenance of the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras and the Medical College for Women at Vel- 
lore, while the General Board is cooperating with 
other Christian bodies in the maintenance of the 
Madras Christian College at Madras. In these in- 
stitutions we are trying, in cooperation with these 
other Christian bodies, to meet the needs for higher 
education in South India. 

The outstanding need of the South India Mission 
is for men to occupy the field. The people among 
whom we have been working have been from the 
depressed, outcaste peoples—“the untouchables.” 
Remarkable movements in independence and re- 
sponsibility for these people may be expected within 
the next decade. To make this movement safe and 
sane, this field must be continually and adequately 
manned from America by fully qualified men and 
women of the broadest Christian sympathies. 

In addition to filling vacancies we should have 
another man for Madras and a second man for work 
in the seminary. This calls for immediate reen- 
forcement of eight missionary families. Further- 
more, in the best interests of our work in the South 
India Mission, a station should be opened at Bez- 
wada. Bezwada is an important railway junction 
point of three different railway lines. Large rail- — 
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way-shops have been erected here which give em- 
ployment to thousands of men. Many young men 
and families from our own mission and from the 
Canadian Mission have moved into Bezwada dur- 
ing the last few years, and there is rapidly develop- 
ing a considerable Baptist community in the city. 
This great railway center, right in the heart of our 
field, with the work in Madras Presidency at the 
south, the work in the Deccan at the northwest, and 
the Canadian Mission at the northeast, should be 
occupied by a strong missionary family. 

We shall need additional appropriations for the 
seminary, for the work in Madras, and for our three 
high schools, but the primary need of the South 
India Mission, as is the case with all our missions 
in British India, is for men. 
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CHAPTER IV 
BENGAL-ORISSA 


Our visit to the Bengal-Orissa Mission, with its 
small but splendid group of harmonious workers, 
was one of the outstanding pleasant experiences of 
our whole trip. This mission, as the name suggests, 
works in the two provinces of Bengal and Orissa. 
The work in this mission is mainly in three lan- 
guages, and may be divided into three fields—the 
work in Bengal in the Bengali language, the work 
in Orissa in the Oriyan language, and the work for 
Santals in the Santal language. In this mission, it 
is the problem of open doors, dense population, and 
undermanned fields. The chief need here is for 
missionaries to occupy the field. 

A brief survey of the three fields of this mission 
will make very clear to us the immediate need for 
many more missionaries, if we are at all adequately 
to occupy these districts for which we as Baptists 
are responsible. 

First, the Bengal field: There are 2,080,187 in 
this division. At present we have at Midnapore, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. R. Murphy, Miss Ruth Daniels 
and Mrs. I. M. Holder; at Contai, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. A. Howard. This gives us for each family work- 
ing among the Bengal people a parish of more than 
one million souls. In addition to this Rev. and 
Mrs. Z. D. Browne are engaged in work for the 
Anglo-Indians in the modern railway town of 
Kharagpur. The concrete needs are two families 
50 
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for the Midnapore work, one in charge of the Bible 
school and other educational activities, and the other 
to have charge of the evangelistic work of the sta- 
tion. There should be a family and a single woman 
for the Indian work at Kharagpur, and a single 
woman for the work at Contai. A new station 
should be opened in the Gajtal subdivision, with 
its nine hundred and sixteen people to the square 
mile, and, according to the 1911 census, not a sin- 
gle Christian living in the subdivision. With the 
addition of these missionaries, this would give us 
for the Bengal field one missionary family and one 
single woman for each four hundred and sixteen 
thousand of the population. And this is a territory 
that has been recognized as belonging to the Bap- 
tists exclusively ever since the time our mission 
was established here. The Roman Catholics at one 
time had a small work, but even that has been 
abandoned. 

The Orissa field has a population, excluding the 
Santals, of one million seven hundred and one thou- 
sand. The average of literacy is less than one per 
cent. For this population and this problem we 
have at present Mr. and Mrs. V. G. Krause in 
charge of the high school and the industrial school 
at Balasore; Rev. and Mrs. M. R. Hartley learning 
the language at Balasore; and two single ladies, 
Dr. Mary Bachelor and Miss Amorette Porter; 
Miss E. E. Barnes at Jellasore, and Rev. and Mrs. 
P. J. Clark at Santipore, giving part of their time 

-to work among the Santals. 

For this Orissa field, then, we need immediately 
three missionary families—one for Nilgiri, one for 
Bhadrack, and one for Chandbali. 
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Our principal educational institutions of this mis- 
sion are at Balasore. We have a high school and 
an industrial school. There are two hundred and 
seventeen boys in the high school, most of whom 
come from non-Christian families, and sixty-eight 
in the industrial school. Christian industrial train- 


_ ing for Indian boys presents a worthy Bea ay. 


for missionary work. 

The object of the Balasore industrial school is 
to give the boys of the community and district an 
opportunity to fit themselves for citizenship and 
economic independence. It is organized along 
commercial lines, and so is largely self-supporting. 
The following subjects are taught: carpentry, 
blacksmithing, machine-work, cane- and rattan- 
work, bookbinding, polishing, building, drawing, 
mensuration, and arithmetic. Last year the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of work amounted to over two 
thousand five hundred dollars. The progress made 
by the boys after completing three years in this 
school is most gratifying. Many of them hold good 
positions and have secured openings where there 
are splendid opportunities for advancement. 


The inspector of schools for the district writes as. 


follows: 


I was much interested in all I saw, and feel sure that the 
institution is of great utility. I understand that the boys, 
when they leave the school as grown workmen, are able 
to make a decent living and that some have good pros- 
pects. So far as possible the school is run on com- 
mercial lines, and orders are executed on a commercial 
footing. This is as it should be in an industrial school, 
and the boys should be taught to make everything in as 
economical a manner as possible with proper regard to 


quality. 
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Here we have a population of 1,167,430. This 
whole field is ours by general acceptance, and is 
recognized as belonging to us by topography, politi- 
cal arrangement, and language. The government 
is prepared to turn over to the Baptists the entire 
management of Santal education, so that the edu- 
cational opportunity here is unique. We have made 
a good beginning and now have in our sixty-two 
village schools 1,712 boys and 123 girls. At Bhim- 
pore in our two splendid boarding-schools we have 
seventy girls and one hundred and thirty-eight 
boys. These schools at Bhimpore should be in- 
creased to high-school grade with industrial fea- 
tures. I was much impressed with the work being 
done among the Santals at Bhimpore as I visited 
the two boarding-schools and met the large audi- 
ences in our Baptist church. The immediate needs 
of this mission are six families, and the same num- 
ber of single women. The Santals are the most 
accessible people within the bounds of the Bengal- 
Orissa Mission. They are virile and noted for 
truthfulness. There are signs of a mass movement 
toward Christianity in the district, which should be 
taken advantage of at once by sending the needed 
reenforcements to this open field. 

The work being done by Mr. and Mrs. Browne 
in the modern railway town of Kharagpur in the 
English-speaking church for Anglo-Indians, is 
most difficult and delicate. These two devoted mis- 
sionaries are handling it most successfully. On 
Sunday night when we were in Kharagpur Mr. 
Browne gave the hand of fellowship to seven young 
men and women. The church and parsonage are 
both well built and worthy of the work of the de- 
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nomination in a center like Kharagpur. Money has 
been given by Professor Ward, formerly a teacher 
at Hillsdale College, and a member of the Free 
Baptist Conference Board, for a church edifice for 
vernacular work in Kharagpur. This building will 
be erected as soon as a suitable site in the central 
part of the town can be secured from the railroad 
company who owns all the land in the town. 

At Sakchi Another unique opportunity is in the town of 
Sakchi, the headquarters of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. This is an Indian company, with Indian 
capital. The plant was put into operation in 1912, 
and in February of that year the first piece of ingot 
steel was rolled. To-day the plant is using huge 
quantities of raw material and turning out two thou- 
sand tons of finished product daily. What was 
nothing but a Santal jungle village in 1910 is now 
the dwelling-place of two hundred Europeans and 
Americans, three hundred Anglo-Indians, and fifty 
thousand Indians. Large extension schemes are 
under way, which when completed will make the 
plant one of the largest individual centers of the 
iron and steel industries in the world. This will © 
bring the number of Europeans up to five hundred, 
of Anglo-Indians up to a like number, and of In- 
dians up to at least one hundred thousand. Sakchi 
is already being called “ The Sheffield of the East.” 

This town is only eighty-three miles from Kha- 
ragpur, the center of the Bengal-Orissa field, and 
is connected with Kharagpur by railway, which 
makes Sakchi only three hours and forty minutes 
from Kharagpur. The urgency of the need for 
opening this field is seen first in consideration of the — 
European community, which occupies a position of © 


The Phillips Memorial Baptist Church of Kharagpur, 
Bengal-Orissa. 
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prominence and exerts a strong influence over the 
Indian. For the sake of the men themselves, many 
of whom are Americans, and for the sake of the 
non-Christians, some work should be started for 
them. The Anglicans and Roman Catholics are 
just beginning to build. The Anglicans have as- 
sured us that they would be glad if we could come 
in there, especially to touch the Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, to whom the Anglican service does 
not appeal. The Anglican chaplain, speaking of 
the Americans to Doctor Murphy, said: “I cannot 
understand these Americans. I try to make my 
services attractive, but they do not come. And the 
strange thing about it is that they seem to be very 
religious people. They will hold services of their 
own, and they would rather go to that service in a 
house and hear one of their own number talk, an 
ordinary man, than to come to my service and hear 
me preach.” These fellow countrymen of ours, 
among whom are the consulting engineer and the 
manager, constitute an urgent claim upon our 
American men. Another claim is that our Indian 
Christians are going to Sakchi and being exposed 
to its prosperity and the attending vices. Thirty 
from our Kharagpur church alone have gone to 
Sakchi and large numbers are going, not only from 
our own churches, but other churches of other 
missions. 

Sakchi is now in a formative period. The life 
of the town is not set. She is in her beginnings, 
but she is growing and with tremendous rapidity. 
Twenty years from now her life will be set, and 
hard will be the task of shaping that life for Jesus 
Christ. Now is the time for Christianity to root 
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itself firmly in this industrial center, and grow with 
it, shaping its life as it grows. The company be- 
ing an Indian company, all over India this com- 
munity and this company are being watched with 
great interest. The company is sparing neither 
money nor effort to make this undertaking a suc- 
cess. In the plan of their town, they are observing 
modern laws of sanitation in laying out the city and 
erecting its buildings. For the sake of building up 
the physical strength of their people for their ex- 
haustive toil, they have unconsciously broken down 
one of India’s religious traditions and have led the 
people into eating meat. They have started a large 
technical school in order that they may turn out 
efficient Indian mechanics. They have brought in 
Western machinery and adopted Western methods. 
This company is giving the people everything that 
builds up a strong body—good homes, good wages, 
good hours of work; it recognizes the value of 
Western machinery and Western technical training. 

To open this work as it should be opened would 
call for an appropriation of at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the houses for the missionaries, 
for a church building, for a hostel for Indian Chris- 
tians, Hindus, and Mohammedans, and the neces- 
sary sites for these buildings. Mr. Browne, our 
missionary at Kharagpur, in concluding his report 
on this field writes: 


Is it not our task, with something of the boldness of 
these business men, to introduce immediately and effec- 
tively the one saving power—Christianity—that can pre- 
serve this external splendor from vice and rank material- 
ism? Here is an opportunity that challenges us as we try 
to plan adequately for the new day and make a program 
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that will recognize the opportunity and danger of a situa- 
tion like this. I would like to see just as efficient a man 
go to Sakchi in this enterprise for Jesus Christ, as this 
big company has secured from the United States to put 
through their enterprise. It ought to be a reflection on 
our Christianity if the man can be secured for the one and 
not for the other. We ought to have just such faith 
in our investment as Tata and Company had in this and 
not spare money to make our business win out. It must be 
done with might if it is done at all. 


In the matter of native leadership the Bengal- 
Orissa Mission took advanced grounds. It was 
voted in the annual mission conference that the 
mission turn over to our Indian people all money 
used for preachers, colporters, Bible-women, ze- 
nana workers; that they be asked to fix the salaries 
of their workers; and that they have charge of all 
transfers, locations, and the supervision of the work. 

Every one felt that this was a step which involved 
a great deal, and after a long debate it was amended, 
recommending that this motion be referred to the 
yearly meeting for their consideration. The yearly 
meeting is a representative body of missionaries, 
ordained preachers, licensed preachers, lay dele- 
gates, all on an equality, each individual having an 
equal right and voice in discussion and an equal 
vote. It is probable that if this recommendation of 
the conference goes through the yearly meeting, or 
a committee appointed by it, it will handle the 
money for the evangelistic work of the conference. 

The immediate needs of this mission are first— 
thirty-two missionary families, and twenty-two sin- 
gle women. Six families should be sent out in the 
immediate future. Secondly, additional appropria- 
tions amounting to twenty-five hundred dollars for 
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educational work in the institutions at Balasore, 
and for educational work among the Santals. 
Thirdly, a girls’ Bible training-school at Midnapore. 
Fourthly, appropriations as follows for property: 


Five houses for Bible school students at 


Midnapore ....«.2.:.. «+ «san $1,500 
Bhadrack missionary residence ........... 2,000 
Bhimpore residence ../... . een 2,000 
Hostel for Balasore high school .......... 4,000 
Kharagpur residence ...'... sss seen 3,500 

$13,000 


This does not include the twenty thousand dollars 
necessary to take advantage of the opening at 
Sakchi. 

I do hope, now that the war is over and mis- 
sionary candidates are becoming available, that the 
Board will find its way clear to man this compact 
field in a way demanded by the situation and the 
opportunity facing us. 


CHAPTER V 


. 
: ASSAM 
Assam is a province of the Indian empire in the 
extreme northeast of India. At the very door of 
Tibet and close to West China, it is one of the path- 
ways into central China. The province is a little 
smaller than New England, with a population of 
seven million, speaking sixty-seven different lan- 
guages. The Brahmaputra River, flowing along 
the entire northern stretch, is navigable the whole 
year for large steamers and makes a natural high- 
way for the extensive commerce of the province. 
Assam is one of the great tea-producing countries 
of the world with three hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand acres of tea under cultivation. One mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand chests of tea were ex- 
ported from Assam in 1917. The people of the 
province fall into three classes, the semicivilized 
tribes of the hills, the coolies and ex-coolies of the 
_tea-gardens, and the Hindus and Mohammedans of 
: the plains. Less than five per cent of the people can 
read and write. Of the women only one in every 
three hundred and thirty can read. 

The first missionaries to Assam entered an al- 
most unvisited territory. Only a few government 
officers had preceded them. Here, as in Burma, our 
work is complicated because of the numerous lan- 
guages and peoples. There have been boys from 
fifteen different tribes in the Jorhat schools. For 
convenience, our work in Assam may be classified 
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under five divisions: First, for the Assamese in the 
Brahmaputra Valley. Secondly, for the immigrants 
from India in the tea-gardens. Thousands are now 
working on the tea estates, and large numbers have 
left the tea plantations and are cultivating land in- 
dependently. Among these people we have some 
strong Christians with dependent churches. Thirdly, 
for the Garos, in the Garo Hills, at Tura and the 
outstations from that center. Fourthly, for the peo- 
ple in the Naga Hills. And fifthly, among the Mani- 
puris and Kukis in the independent state of Mani- 
pur. From the Garos and Nagas of these hill 
churches seven hundred enlisted in the Indian army 
for the Great War in defense of the Empire. 

We reached Assam February 2, and met with the 
conference which was then in session at Gauhati. 
This was followed by the All-Assam Convention. 
There were about four hundred people present, rep- 
resenting the different tribes and peoples among — 
whom we are working. The Assam Mission owns 
two automobiles which were placed at our disposal. 
By automobile, horseback, river-boat, and railway — 
we were able to cover practically all our field. Of 
our thirteen stations we visited all but Tika, North © 
Lakhimpur, and Ukhrul in Manipur state. We 
also visited Dhubri, DumDuma, and Tinsukia, im-— 
portant towns where some of our missionaries be- 
lieve that stations should be established. 

The hillmen were found without even a written 
language, and the immigrant peoples are almost 
equally illiterate. A new emphasis is now being — 
laid upon education for the different people of this 
province. There is a government educational sys- 
tem from the lower ‘schools up to Cotton College, a — 


Conference of Baptist Missionaries of the Assam Mission, 
Held at Gauhati, in February, 1918. 
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government institution, located at Gauhati, the capi- 
tal of the province. The Woman’s Society has 
two splendid schools for girls, one at Gauhati and 
one at Nowgong. Our principal Baptist institution 
_ for this province is at Jorhat. I am enthusiastic 
in regard to the possibilities of the Jorhat Christian 
Schools. This is a man-making institution, and 
with the emphasis upon the Bible, industry, and the 
regular academic work, we have a well-rounded 
course, working definitely for the spiritual and 
moral, as well as the intellectual and industrial de- 
velopment of the boys. A strong institution is ab- 
solutely essential to the development and perma- 
nency of our work in Assam. I doubt if there is 
another institution where plans for the immediate 
and future development of the school have been 
worked out more carefully and scientifically than 
the plans for the development and growth of this 
institution at Jorhat. These call for a total expen- 
diture of $100,000, of which $28,000 should be ap- 
propriated immediately. I am confident that if we 
build in line with these plans we shall eventually 
have an institution here that will hold a large place 
in the educational development of the province and 
be of inestimable value as an agency for producing 
Christian leaders, and a mighty force for the ex- 
tension of the work for which we are primarily re- 
sponsible in Assam. Associated with Rev. C. H. 
Tilden as head master of the school is an Indian 
Christian by the name of Mr. Comfort Goldsmith, 
a second-generation Baptist, and one of the finest 
types of Christian young men that I have ever met. 
The annual budget of this school is seven thousand 
dollars. From fees and productive work on the 
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part of the boys, there is an annual income of two 
thousand dollars, leaving five thousand dollars to 
be appropriated by the Board. In justice to the 
other work of the mission, the Board should make 
an additional appropriation of at least two thousand 
dollars to finance adequately this growing school. 

We spent three days at Impur, which is the most 
isolated station in Assam, and probably one of the 
most isolated stations in all British India. We had 
two days of rather strenuous horseback riding and 
mountain-climbing to reach this station. The Nagas 
seemed to us the most ignorant, degraded, needy 
people that we met on this trip. I am sure no mo- 
tive other than Jesus Christ would take men and 
women to a spot like Impur for unselfish service. 
I am in agreement with the Dowds and the Long- 
wells now stationed at Impur that, on account of 
the isolation of this station, there should always be 
three families designated to Impur in addition to 
two single women. Impur should be the one cen- 
tral station from which to work the surrounding 
tribes. It is within ten miles of the unadministered 
tribes on the east. There is no likelihood that these 
tribes will be opened up in the near future, although 
it is not probable that the missionaries will wait for 
the government before beginning work for the 
tribes of this unadministered district. 

On account of the eagerness and responsiveness 
of the Lhota Nagas work for this tribe should be 
developed immediately. Three families would 
hardly be justified at Impur unless one of the fami- 
lies was assigned to this task. But with three fami- 
lies and two single women designated to Impur, the 
Lhota work could be developed without additional 
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force. It is in no sense a new endeavor or a new 
station. Rev. and Mrs. R. B. Longwell are anxious 
and ready to reach these people if suitable provision 
can be made for finances. They will continue to 
live at Impur, but will build a small bungalow, a 
small dormitory, and teachers’ houses at Wokha, a 
village of two thousand population centrally located 
in the Lhota tribe. Wokha is situated on the gov- 
ernment path, midway between Impur and Kohima, 
and has a government post-office with mail twice a 
week. The population of the tribe in 1900 was nine- 
teen thousand, with sixty-seven villages, many of 
which are close to Wokha. Option is now held on 
land for a compound at Wokha which can be se- 
cured for a thousand rupees or less. To develop 
this work an appropriation is called for as follows: 


Bungalow at Wokha .......... 4,000 rupees 


eT L000 yah 
Three teachers’ houses, at 50... 150 “ 
Dei y).os si... ss BOO hf 
MMMMMEMIME ads 5 wks sess. 25a 5 
Prcmeenmeattre /. 5). 05.6... ... rare} 
“ 
The annual expenses are: se 
Teachers’ salaries: 
OT 600 rupees 
See ey bese... 300 . 
THRE isn s ss... 120 t 
ees BOZO) 1155 
Support of pupils ......... 600 a 
School SGpRHES.. ..us..... 100 b 
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This does not include village schools or evangelistic 
work for the district, as Mr. Longwell hopes to 
make these self-supporting. The people have al- 
ready collected money from among themselves for 
this purpose. It is necessary to make this camp 
house at Wokha substantial, with iron roof and 
fireplace because of the extreme cold during the 
touring season in these hills. Mr. and Mrs. Long- 
well will spend from six to eight months every 
year in this house. This building I consider one 
of the most urgent property needs in Assam. We 
should add the entire amount needed for the annual 
appropriation for the Lhota work to our Assam 
budget. This, together with the additional appro- 
priation requested for Jorhat would call for an ad- 
ditional appropriation to the Assam budget of 
$2,500 on account of these two items. 

At present there is a fine school building at 
Impur, and an attendance of about one hundred 
pupils. This Impur school should be the central 
school for the surrounding tribes, and should pre- 
pare for the high school. It should be of the middle 
English standard. It should provide for about three 
hundred pupils, about equally divided between the 
two sexes. To bring the school up to a middle En- 
glish school of government standard would require 
an addition of one or more teachers and an addi- 
tional appropriation of Rs. 1,000. 

The Ao Nagas, because of their destitution, pre- 
sent one of the greatest needs of any people among 
whom we are working. Nothing is now being done 
for the girls of this tribe. The Woman’s Board 
will send out in the immediate future two young 
women, to reach the girls and women at Impur. 
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Work for girls should be established in connection 
with the schools already in existence. The cost 
at Impur would be between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand rupees per year. The school build- 
ing now has accommodation for one hundred and 
fifty, which is ample for the present, as it can easily 
be enlarged. Some changes would be required on 
the compound, which is one of the largest that we 
have. The house now occupied by the Longwells 
would be the ladies’ house, and would need an addi- 
tion costing about one thousand rupees. There is 
room for a dormitory immediately adjoining the 
house, overlooking the terraced garden. The pres- 
ent storehouse could be turned into a temporary 
dormitory at a cost of one hundred or two hundred 
rupees. A new bungalow would be necessary for 
Mr. Longwell in a distant part of the compound, on 
another hill, costing not more than twelve thousand 
rupees. 

We spent two days at a Garo association, at 
which were present one thousand delegates from 
the Garo churches. I was impressed with the busi- 
nesslike way in which the sessions of the association 
were catried forward, and also with the ability 
shown in debate. Five hundred of our Garo Chris- 
tians went to France. They have established a 
traveling church and are supporting by their con- 
tributions an evangelist in the Garo Hills. Tura is 
the central station of the Garo Mission, and we 
spent three days here with Mr. and Mrs. A. K. 
Mather, Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Harding, Doctor and 
Mrs. M. C. Mason, considering the problems of this 
station, and of the Garo work. Eleven thousand 
dollars is now available for the erection of a school 
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building for boys and girls, who after leaving the 
village schools throughout the district come to this 
more advanced school to complete their education. 

With so much building to be done in Assam, we 
are fortunate that Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Blanc have 
been designated to this field, and are now located 


\ at Gauhati, preparing for the special work that Mr. 


Designation of 
Doctor Crozier 


Blanc is to do. A graduate of Redlands, and a 
trained builder, he will make a unique contribution 
by relieving the missionaries of the burden of this 
building work. The Baraca class of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church of Cleveland, Ohio, pays the 
entire salary of Mr. and Mrs. Blanc. The Board 
has recently made an appropriation for machinery, 
which is already on the way across the ocean. This 
will add greatly to the efficiency of Mr. Blanc, and 
will assure better and more economical buildings. 

At the request of the Assamese government, Dr. 
G. G. Crozier was designated to Manipur as Acting 
Civil Surgeon. For some time we have been trying 
to get permission to enter this native state of Mani- 
pur, but have been obliged to do our work from 
Ukhrul, a station outside the state. It is hoped that 
the service thus rendered by Doctor Crozier will 
lead the government to give us permission to enter 
Manipur state. In a recent letter Doctor Crozier 
says: 

It is now the first of June, and the work is larger 
than before. There is still unrest in the state; there 
are many raids, and reports come all too often of a 
village that has been raided and two, ten, thirty, or 
forty people beheaded or scalped and others carried 
into the plains. To remove as many people as possi- 


ble to places of safety, the government is erecting con- 
centration camps. Only one such is really established 
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and that is growing fast. Between 1,400 and 1,500 peo- 
ple are there now. They came loaded with disease and 
picked up much en route from their villages. A village 
had to be created for them. The medical and sanitary 
care of course fell to my lot. 


The outstanding needs of this mission are: First, 
at least five new missionary families each year in 
the next three years, if we are properly to man ex- 
isting stations, “staff” our schools, open two new 
stations, and as Baptists occupy the field for which 
we are responsible. This appointment would release 
Rev. O. L. Swanson, our missionary at Golaghat, 
for general evangelistic work. Mr. Swanson has 
marked spiritual and evangelistic gifts and could 
be a mighty power as an evangelist if freed from 
all administrative and station work, that he might 
give his entire time to evangelistic work through- 
out the province. Secondly, adequate equipment of 
buildings and land, and additional appropriation for 
the Jorhat Schools. Thirdly, more girls’ schools. 
I am glad to know that the Woman’s Board is con- 
templating the establishing at once of additional 
girls’ schools at Golaghat and Impur. Fourthly, 
an additional missionary for the student work at 
-Gauhati. This will probably be Rev. and Mrs. W. E. 
Witter’s last term on the field, and we should have 
a properly qualified missionary family ready to take 
up this important work before they return to Amer- 
ica. Fifthly, our Woman’s Board should establish at 
least one woman’s hospital in the province. Sixthly, 
the opening and development of the work in Mani- 
pur state as soon as Doctor Crozier can be released 
and the situation in the state makes possible such 
development along religious and educational lines. 


A Remarkable 
Address of 
Welcome 


CHAPTER VI 
AMONG THE PEOPLE 


The primary resources of the kingdom of God 
are personal and spiritual. The richest experiences 
of this trip came to me from the associations with 
the missionaries, especially as I met them in the 
different stations at their work and in the intimacy 
of their own homes. Hardly second to the privilege 
of meeting with the missionaries was the broaden- 
ing of life that came to me from my many inter- 
views, conferences, and associations with the Chris- 
tians and leaders of our Baptist churches of Burma, 
India, Bengal-Orissa, and Assam. 

We were able to spend four days in Moulmein. 
This is one of our best-manned, best-equipped, and 
largest Baptist mission stations. In addition to the 
schools and churches of the Burman, Talain, Anglo- 
Indian, and Indian Baptist missions in this center, 
there are the Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospital, the 
blind asylum, and the leper asylum. Iam sure I can 
do no better in bringing before you the spirit and 
scope of our work than to present here the address 
of welcome delivered to Mrs. Robbins and myself 
Friday afternoon, November 16, as we visited the 
Judson Boys’ High School and spoke to the stu- 
dents. This address was signed by Saya Ba Hlaing, 
the Burman head master of the school, and seven- 
teen of his Burman teachers: 

We are sincerely glad to welcome you to our school. 
You are come as the representative of the missionary So- 
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ciety to which our school belongs and we know that you 
take a deep interest in our welfare. 

Educational work forms an important feature of the 
mission work carried on by your Society. The thirty 
thousand pupils (according to the latest statistics) receiv- 
ing education in mission schools under strictly Christian 
influences are being touched by the gospel, and the schools 
claim their share in the scheme of mission work in Burma. 

In almost all the large mission stations, schools have 
proved to be strong supports as well as feeders of the 
churches. 

An outline of the history of our school may be of in- 
terest to you. The school is the oldest mission boys’ school 
in Burma, having been established in the year 1868. 
Among its old boys are strong Christian men who have 
become leaders in Christian work. 

The superintendents and the head masters who had 
charge of the school in its early days, adhered strictly to 
Christian principles in the management of the school 
and gave it the unique Christian tone. 

Rey. L. T. Ah Syoo, pastor of the Moulmein church, 
was head master for more than twenty years and has left 
the impress of his noble character on the school. 

Up to three years ago the school was a middle school, 
teaching up to the seventh standard. It is out of place 
in this address to enumerate the important considerations 
which led us to decide to raise the school to the high- 
school grade. After carefully weighing the matter, sanc- 
tion was applied for, and the government granted permis- 
sion in the year 1914 to teach up to the eighth standard. 
We pushed up the grade in the two successive years, and 
now the school is a full high school up to the tenth stand- 
ard, a pass by which is recognized as the qualification for 
clerkships as well as for admission to college and pro- 

fessional schools. 

_ For over forty years the school occupied the old press 
building, which was not suitable for school purposes. 
Alterations were made from time to time, and the rooms 
on the first floor are all that remain of the old building. 

In spite of the pronounced Christian character of the 

teaching imparted in the school, the Buddhists acknowledge 
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its superior discipline and tone. The number of pupils 
increased, and this new building became an urgent neces- 
sity. It was completed in the year I910, and we are 
deeply grateful to the Society for the generous appro- 
priation, which amounted to the full cost of the building. 

The school has not ceased to grow, and we find our- 
selves hard pressed for space. Two classes are held in 
the Burmese chapel, and one class has to be content 
with a makeshift arrangement on the veranda, Our read- 
ing-room had to be given over to classroom. Several ap- 
plications for admission to the boarding-school have had to 
be refused for lack of accommodation. 

Moulmein has four high schools and three middle 
schools for boys, and we need to possess a high standard 
of efficiency to attract pupils to our school. 

We thank God that we have, so far, more than held 
our own. There are possibilities of extensive develop- 
ment, and if adequate support is given, we anticipate for 
our school a future of highest efficiency and service. 

We try to keep in view always the primary object of a 
mission school, viz., the extension of the Lord’s king- 
dom. We aspire to making our school a center of Chris- 
tian influence and a potent agency for the evangelization 
of Burma. : 

We wish you a pleasant stay in Burma and pray for 
God’s blessing on your labors in the responsible post of the 
Foreign Secretary. 

We would now ask Mrs. Robbins to kindly accept this 
little gift from the boys and teachers of the school. It 
is the figure of a Karen woman done in ivory, the work 
of a Moulmein craftsman. We wish you to receive it as 
a memento of your visit to the school. 


In Moulmein we were continually reminded of 
the influence of a great personality. In this city 
more than in any other place in India there remain 
reminders and living witnesses of the work and in- 
fluence of the great pioneer Baptist missionary, 
Adoniram Judson, who spent in Moulmein the 
larger part of his missionary life in Burma. As I 
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visited the churches, schools, and institutions of this 
great mission station, fruits of the life given here 
in glad and holy sacrifice, I was reminded again 
and again of the words of Jesus when he said: “ Ex- 
cept a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it 
abideth by itself alone ; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit.” The force of the closing words in the biog- 
taphy of Adoniram Judson by his son was brought 
home to me as never before: 


It is God’s law that progress should be along the line 
of suffering. The world’s benefactors have been its suf- 
ferers. They “have been from time immemorial crucified 
and burned.” It seems to be a divine law that those who 
bestow roses must feel thorns. The sufferings of Mr. 
Judson’s life were as fruitful of blessing as the toils. 


Pursuant to a suggestion made during a visit of 
the Judson Centennial party in 1912, suitable me- 
morials have been placed by the Burman Christians 
of Moulmein on the pulpit from which Judson 
preached the unsearchable riches of Christ; in the 
building which housed our first printing-press in 
Burma, where the first Burmese Bibles were 
printed ; and on the baptistery wherein Judson bap- 
tized his early converts. It was our privilege to 
unveil these memorials during our visit to Moul- 
mein. 

The brass tablet on the pulpit contained the sim- 
ple phrase, “Judson’s Pulpit.” In his address to 
me prior to the unveiling, Rev. L. T. Ah Syoo, 
pastor of the Burman Baptist Church, spoke as 
follows: 


This old-fashioned wooden pulpit is the one from which 
Doctor Judson preached the gospel of salvation to our 
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grandparents. It stood in a wooden structure, and on 
its demolition was moved into this brick building about 
fifty years ago. As the congregation who come here to 
worship is increasing, it has now devolved upon us to see 
to the erection of a still larger house of worship. With 
trustful hearts we aim to raise forty thousand rupees 
among our own constituency and we have pledges for 
about half of this amount. 

Taking advantage of your visit to Burma and to Moul- 
mein, associated with hallowed memories of the first 
missionaries, may I ask you, Rey. Mr. Robbins, as repre- 
sentative of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
to unveil the brass tablet attached to this pulpit. 


The tablet within the old printing-press building 
was unveiled by Mrs. Robbins. On it were in- 
scribed in Burmese the following words: 


The Book of Truth of the Eternal God, consisting of 
the Old and New Testaments translated into Burmese 
from the original Hebrew and Greek by Doctor Judson, 
was printed in 1840 in this very room of this building. 


The preliminary address was made by Mr. M. 
Shawloo, M. A., a graduate of Bucknell University, 
who said in the course of his address: 


This building was the first American Baptist Mission 
Press in Burma. In 1870 the school for boys was moved 
into this place. 

We are grateful for having the word of God in our 
own tongue. Doctor Judson’s work was so faithfully done 
that it hardly needs any revision. .. The coming of Doctor 
Judson was a blessing. After a century of mission work 
there are nearly seventy thousand believers with many 
large and small schools in this land. Gospel songs are 
heard all over the country. We have seen what God hath 
wrought and we hope that all Burma will become a Chris- 
tian country in the near future. 
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A concrete monument was erected to mark the 
location of the baptistery, bearing the inscription, 
“‘ Judson’s Baptistery, 1827.” 

Saya Ba Hlaing, Head Master of the Judson 
Boys’ High School, and grandson of a woman bap- 
tized by Judson in her girlhood in 1843, delivered 
the address, and gave the following vivid portrayal 
of a baptismal scene in Judson’s day: 


This compound, known as the Judson Compound, con- 
tains several hallowed spots, which should be preserved 
and distinctly indicated as landmarks in the history of the 
growth of the Baptist church in Burma. The spot on 
which we have assembled deserves a memorial of some 
kind. Here our revered Doctor Judson baptized his con- 
verts in Moulmein. My grandmother, who is eighty-six 
years of age, and who is present with us now, has a vivid 
recollection of the day on which she, together with her 
girl companions, was led down by him to the baptismal 
waters and was buried in baptism in the presence of a 
crowd that thronged to witness the ceremony. 

Doctor Judson had the wisdom from on high and chose 
to baptize his converts in full view of the crowd. There 
had been gross misunderstanding and misrepresentations 
about the ordinance of baptism, and the most effective 
means of dispelling the wrong notions would be by in- 
viting the people to come and see. 

Let me describe to you a baptismal scene. The news 
has been noised abroad in the town that the ceremony 
of immersion in water will be performed on a certain day. 
At the appointed hour the crowd will be ready, lined up 
on the street which commands a good view of what takes 
place in the baptistery below. 

The Sayagi (which means great teacher), whose face 
is clearly marked with expression of solemn joy, steps up 
to the baptistery, and one by one the band of believers 
who will confess their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ are 
immersed in baptism. 

Among the spectators are relatives and friends, and 
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loud and bold is the cry of reproach, anger, and abuse 
as each one enters and issues from the watery grave. 
The temper of the crowd becomes wilder as the cere- 
mony proceeds and a simultaneous shout, “There goes 
another one to perdition,’ accompanies the immersion of 
another person. 

Such was the unruly scene amidst which our fore- 
fathers came out and took their stand for the Lord, and 
we are building on the firm foundation that was laid by 
the wise and far-seeing Doctor Judson. 

And this monument which would perpetuate the memory 
of the early days of our church will, I hope, be an in- 
spiration to the coming generation of Christians. 


In the following pages I am giving the appeal 
of the Indian Christians themselves. At every sta- 
tion we visited we were presented with addresses 
of welcome from the churches and schools of the 
mission. In these addresses presented to me as 
representative of the Baptists of America there was 
a spirit of sincere and genuine appreciation for the 
work that the denomination had done for the peo- 
ple of India. There is a Macedonian call and real 
appeal here which makes itself felt in spite of the 
faulty translation of these addresses that were first 
given in the vernacular and then translated into 
English, the translation in every case being made 
by a teacher or pupil in one of our mission schools. 

Our welcome at Kurnool was one of the most 
spectacular that we had while in India. Mrs. Rob- 
bins and I were met at the station some two miles 
from the mission compound by a great procession 
of preachers, teachers, and pupils from our schools. 
We were escorted to the compound to the music of 
an Indian band. On the following Sunday we at- 
tended three services, the first one lasting from 


Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Robbins and Children of Missionaries 
now in Missionary Service in South India. Front row 
(reading from left to right): Elberta Chute, Rev. F. P. 
Manley, Dr. Chas. R. Manley, Rev. Albert M. Boggs, 
Ethel Boggs, Rev. W. E. Boggs. Back row (reading from 
left to right): Rev. T. V. Wilter, Miss E. Grace Bullard, 
Mrs. L. E. Rowland, Mrs. J. C. Robbins, Rev. J. C. Rob- 
bins, Rev. J. S. Timpany, M.D. 
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nine in the morning until twelve o’clock, with 
twenty-one numbers on the program. These con- 
sisted of exercises by the Sunday School, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, the officers of the church, 
music by the boarding-school girls and by the wo- 
men, and addresses by the pastors and field workers 
of the Kurnool and Gadval field. 

In the afternoon at the exercises of the Coles 
Memorial High School the following address was 
given which presents in a striking way the oppor- 
tunities and triumphs of this school: 


A WELCOME ADDRESS 


To the Rev. Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary, 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
Boston, U. S. A. 


REVEREND AND DEAR Sir: We, the teachers and pupils of 
the Coles Memorial High School, Kurnool, beg leave to 
approach you this evening with this brief address, and to 
accord to Mrs. Robbins and yourself a sincere and heart- 
felt welcome to our midst. While we regret that the 
school now remains closed for Christmas vacation, we 
are glad that we are here in sufficient numbers to give it 
a representation. We rejoice at the opportunity we have 
of expressing our feelings of love and regard for your 
countrymen, and of gratitude for the noble work carried 
on by American missionaries in general all over the world, 
and for the disinterested labors of the American Telugu 
Baptist Mission in particular in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the backward classes in this part of India, in 
which work they have had marked success. 

The Coles Memorial High School which we have the 
privilege to represent this evening, is like a light placed 
on a hill, in dispelling ignorance and superstition from 
among the people, with its cheering and elevating influence, 
penetrating many a home in this town and in the sur- 
rounding villages—Hindu, Mohammedan, and Christian— 
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through the pupils who attend its halls. This school and 
the two Students’ Homes attached to it form standing 
monuments of Christian love, and “Coles” is a familiar 
word in this town, not only with the student community 
but also with every other person who has eyes to see 
and ears to hear. The lessons of love and kindness, of 
truth and honesty, of regularity and punctuality, of thor- 
oughness and precision, and of devotion to duty as taught 
and learnt in this school do not stop with its pupils, but 
influence indirectly their friends and relatives. The re- 
fining influence of the Christian school is felt far out- 
side the school precincts, so much so that the young men 
turned out of this school and now employed in the vari- 
ous walks of life are generally distinguished for their high 
principles in life and are known for their courtesy and 
good manners. 

The school was founded by Rev. W. A. Stanton, D. D., 
about twelve years ago, with the humble strength of 
one hundred and eighty-one pupils on its rolls. But to- 
day, under the principalship of Rev. B. J. Rockwood, B. A., 
the strength’ of the school is four hundred and ten, 
divided into thirteen separate class divisions. There are 
twenty-two teachers on the staff of the school, of whom 
six are graduates of Madras University. Not only has 
the school grown in point of size, but it has also of late 
greatly improved in point of efficiency and character, as 
evidenced by the splendid results of the school at the 
Government Secondary School Final Examination held 
last March, in which even under the present stringent 
rules of the university ten students out of twenty-one sent 
up were declared “eligible” for college course. Also of 
late, with the impetus given by the present principal, the 
school has developed considerably in point of physical 
education. It is with pride and pleasure that we speak 
of the ample provision made for this side of our develop- 
ment which can at once be seen by a glance at the grounds 
of the principal’s compound, and of the achievements 
of the school during the past few years in this direc- 
tion. The school has been conspicuous in witnning year 
after year the Grigg Memorial Medal for the district. In 
1916, in addition to this medal, the school won all the 
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tournament cups that have been established for competition 
among the three high schools in the district—viz., the 
Hockey Cup given by Doctor Coles, the Football Cup 
given by one of our students, the Pentland Shield given by 
the present Governor of Madras, and the President’s Cup 
given by our Collector as President of the Kurnool Dis- 
trict Athletic Association. The last two of the trophies 
were won also in 1917, although we were so unfortunate 
as to lose the Hockey and the Football Cups. 

Last, though not least, we wish to speak of the religious 
education given by the school. The Bible is regularly 
taught in all the classes, and in addition the Christian teach- 
ers of the school teach in the church Sunday School, where 
there are special classes for the non-Christian students. At 
the Sunday-evening services which are open to Hindu and 
Mohammedan students also, special addresses are given 
by the principal and Doctor Stanton for the benefit of the 
students. It is gratifying to note that many of our old 
Christian boys are now in the villages teaching and preach- 
ing the word of God, and serving as beacon-lights to 
people groping in the dark, and that many of our non- 
Christian boys are, to say the least, adopting Bible verses 
for rules of conduct. 

The Students’ Homes attached to the school supply a 
real need in this town, housing between them about one 
hundred and sixty boys. The home for Hindu and 
Mohammedan boys is under the immediate supervision of 
a resident Christian graduate master, while the Christian 
Boarding Home is under the supervision of the prin- 
cipal himself and under the motherly and fostering care 
of Mrs, Rockwood. 

It is with great pleasure that we look forward to hav- 
ing established in the near future an industrial depart- 
ment in connection with our school, This will greatly 
increase the efficiency and usefulness of our school. 

These are but a few, to which we could give prominence, 
of the many advantages accruing to the students and the 
public at large from the Coles Memorial High School, and 
we are happy to note that the recent developments of the 
school in matters of physical, moral, intellectual, and re- 
ligious education have synchronized with your able secre- 
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taryship at the Home Board of the American Baptist For- 
eign Missions. 

It only remains for us to thank you for your visit to this 
place and for your patience in listening to our address, 
and to wish you success in all your undertakings in the 
service of the Master for many more years to come, and 
to wish you Godspeed and a safe and pleasant voyage back 
to your native land. 


We beg to remain, 


Reverend and Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 


THE TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Kurnool, OF THE 
January 6, 1913 Cotes MemortaL HicH ScHoot. 


The last address of welcome is from the Christian 
workers and students of Hanumakonda, one of our 
mission stations in the Mohammedan state of the 
Deccan. It is in this state that we are to establish 


the Deccan Training School, made possible through ~ 


the generosity of one of our Baptist laymen. 


WELCOME ADDRESS 


To the Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Robbins. 


DEAR Sir AND Mapam: We, the Christian assembly of 
Hanumakonda Field have gathered here, in a body, this 
evening, with great joy to welcome you into our midst and 
to give expression to our high regard and deep affection 
for you and to our candid appreciation of your loving 
and self-sacrificing labors on our behalf in coming here. 

We render our thanks first to the Almighty for bring- 
ing you safely into our midst, by sea and land, despite 
the numerous perils, and then to you for taking the trouble 
in coming to our tableland where our beloved missionaries 
Doctor Timpany and Mrs. Timpany have been working 


very hard, day and night, since twenty-four years con- 
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stantly with the occasional help of two or three mis- 
sionaries and some Indian brethren, among these civilized 
and uncivilized, hard and soft people, of different castes 
and creeds, who are groping in darkness that leads them 
to eternal destruction. 

We, the saved sinners of the community, are grateful 
to the Society at Boston and pay our hearty thanks, by 
receiving her well-beloved representatives, with open arms 
who are sitting in our midst this evening like “ white 
angels.” May God, the giver of all good gifts, bless her 
work in this field opened thirty-nine years ago by Dr. A. 
Loughridge and some Indian assistants, of whom Rev. A. 
Rungiah is the only one still with us. The work has 
prospered, year by year, despite the various obstacles in 
its growth, like roses that sprout thorny bushes in a fer- 
tile soil, and has resulted in a membership of more than 
six hundred Christians, including seventy-nine who were 
baptized last year. 

A missionary is indispensable for this rocky field to 
take charge of the field work, even though Doctor Tim- 
pany, fully exposed to the rays of the scorching sun, 
heavy rains, “showers on his overcoat,” is undergoing 
difficulties of all descriptions in doing the best he can to 
pull on both the medical and the mission work. Yet this 
station needs a missionary to bring more people from 
idolatry to the feet of Jesus. 

As there is no rose but has a thorn, we too have got 
our drawbacks. On account of the low standard of edu- 
cation in the Deccan in our schools, we are in lack of 
trained teachers. As we have got here only one Govern- 
ment training-school of H. H. the Nizam, and that too in 
Urdu for the whole Dominion, which is of no use to us 
at all, we are badly in need of a training-school. 

And lastly, we are much indebted to the Society in 
Boston, for the establishment made for our boarding- 
school, for which we have been expecting since twenty-one 
‘years as the “hart panteth after water brooks.” 

We hope you have had much pleasure in visiting our 
Baptist stations, and we pray that God Almighty would 
bless you in this journey with sound health and also with 
the voyage back to the homeland. 
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We would request you to remember of our needs and 
also to give our best salaams to all the brethren of the 
mission in Boston where you intend to go back. 


We beg to remain, 
Dear Sir and Madam, 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS AND 
STUDENTS AT HANUMAKONDA. 


Hanumakonda, 9th Jan., 1918, 


CHAPTER VII 
THE APPEAL OF INDIA 


India, once described by Lord Beaconsfield as The Vastness 
“the brightest jewel in the English crown,” is a ° "°" 
vast continent empire. India is no longer resting 
in dull and complacent content. The Indian em- 
pire is thoroughly awake, restless, and responsive 
to modern world movements, and swinging rapidly 
into the main stream of twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion and progress. She has played a most honor- 
able part in the war and will now take long strides 
toward a fuller realization of her nationalistic ambi- 
tions. The vastness of India, the varied extent of 
her land, the striking differences of her people, 
make the problem of India not only intensely inter- 
esting, but complex and baffling. India, including 
the province of Burma, is the largest and most pop- 
ulous political unit of the British Empire. From 
the sun-baked plains of South India to the snow- 
capped Himalayas, India has every variety of fauna 
and climate. Her three hundred fifteen millions 
of people comprise one-fifth of the human race. 
According to the last census report there were one 
hundred and forty-seven languages spoken in India. 
Practically every stage of civilization is represented, 
from the rude, naked savagery of certain hill-tribes 
to the advanced civilization, of which as Lord Cur- 
zon said, “ Powerful empires existed and flourished 
in India, while Englishmen were still wandering 
painted in the woods,” 
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In addition to the provinces in this vast territory 
administered by British officials, like Burma with 
its twelve million population, with lieutenant- 
governor and council, there are seven hundred feu- 
datory states ruled over by native princes. Two 


_ hundred of these states are of real importance. The 


British 


Goverment 


Queen Victoria's 
Proclamation 


state of Hyderabad, for instance, has a population 
of thirteen million and is as large as Italy. This 
state is ruled by the Mohammedan prince, the Ni- 
zam, who has his own army, police, and coinage. 
In all these states there is a British resident as rep- 
resentative of the king emperor. 

The work of the British in ruling and adminis- 
tering this vast continent is one of the marvels of 
modern government. England has given India un- 
broken peace, one of the least costly and most effi- 
cient administrations, splendid roads, railroads, 
telegraph, telephone, post-office, sanitation, hospi- 
tals and dispensaries, a school system leading 
through the lower schools up to the university, 
with the English language a basic and unifying 
force, and legal justice with courts of law based on 
our Western legal system. 

In 1858 the statesmanship of the new order in 
India was revealed in Queen Victoria’s proclama- 


tion, under which India was taken away for ever 


from the control of the old East India Company, 
which had first entered India two hundred and 
fifty years before, and India at that time became in 
the full sense a province of the British Empire. 
One writer has thus described this event: 

Rajas, whose breasts blazed with diamonds, riding on 


elephants festooned with pearls, came through the streets 
of the ancient city of Allahabad to hear the words of 
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the Great White Mother-Queen from across “the black 
water.” The Indians came from many cities to where the 
Jumna flows past Allahabad to join Mother Ganges. 
There, in the great plain, half-way between Delhi and 
Calcutta, the old and the new capitals of India, Lord 
Channing read out these words from Queen Victoria, 
which are part of the Magna Charta of India: 


“We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honor of 
native princes as our own; and we desire that they, as well 
as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that 
social advancement which can only be secured by internal 
peace and good government. 

“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations and duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects, and those obligations, by the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscien- 
tiously fill. 

“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, 
and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, 
we disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose our 
convictions on any of our subjects.... 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and im- 
partially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and 
integrity duly to discharge.” 


The proclamation then makes the following tremendous 
promises, and lays down once and for all the great prin- 
ciple that forms the basis of the British raj in India: 


“When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tran- 
quillity shall be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate 
the peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public 
utility and improvement, and to administer the govern- 
ment for the benefit of all our subjects resident therein. 
In their prosperity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our best reward. 
And may the God of all power grant to us, and to those 
in authority under us, strength to carry out these wishes 
for the good of our people.” 


India and 
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India already has a large measure of self-govern- 
ment, and, as a matter of fact, the voice of India 
has even now an important place in the government 
of the Empire. Indians sit on the viceroy’s council. 
Indians hold high place in the judicatory, and in 
most public offices many of the important posts 
are held by natives of India. In recent years there 
have been established provincial assemblies, not 
elected by democratic franchise, but representing 
Mohammedan, Hindu, and other faiths and races. 
Dr. San Crombie Po,t a member of the Baptist 
church in Bassein, represents the Karens on the 
Governing Council in Burma. 

I have been asked again and again since I re- 
turned from India, “Has India been loyal to the 
British Empire in this war?” I have been glad 
to affirm India’s unwavering loyalty. Early in the 
war one of the members of the Indian National 
Congress, an Indian, moved that the Congress 
“proclaim to the Kaiser and to the enemies of En- 
gland that behind the British Army was the people 
of India who as one man would defend the Empire 
and die for it.” What has India contributed? Sir 
Francis Younghusband vouches the assertion that 
if at the outbreak of the war seventy thousand In- 
dian troops had not been thrown into the breach in 
Flanders, in all probability Britain’s troops in Flan- 
ders would not have been able to stay the German 
onrush and the brave little English army would 
have been swept off the Continent. In the Boston 
Herald of October 17, 1918, was the following item 


1 Further information concerning Doctor Po, a Christian physician — 


of Bassein, can be had by applying to the Literature Department, 


Box 41, Boston, Mass., for a four ame leaflet, being the first of our — 


series on “ Christian Leadership Abroad. 


: 
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which gives in a graphic and concrete way the large 
contribution India has made for the Empire: 


Indian troops have borne their share of the war in 
France, Mesopotamia, Egypt, the Dardanelles, Salonica, 
E. Africa, and Central Asia. Up to July 31, 1918, India 
has contributed no fewer than 1,115,189 men to the British 
army. The first Indian war loan reached the sum of 
£40,000,000, and the second loan has reached even a 
greater amount. India has sent to the various theaters 
of war more than 1,500 miles of railroad track, 250 engines, 
and 4,500 cars. 


Twenty-seven of the native states sent Imperial 
Service contingents out of their own resources. 
These contingents have served abroad in all cam- 
paigns and have been steadily reenforced. The 
gifts of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of 
Mysore, the Maharaja of Gwalior, and many 
others, in airplanes, hospitals, and equipment have 
been princely. 

Modern industry is entering India, and there are 
great factories in Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. 
There is a new industrial movement, and in the ad- 
justment from the small village life and hand- 
workers to the great cities and factories there is 
that seething beat of life upon life with its accom- 
paniment of new desires, ambitions, and deep dis- 
satisfaction at the inequality, injustice, and misery 
of existing conditions. 

There is also intellectual unrest. Here, it is the 
old story of the old skins unable to hold the new 
wine. Education, easy transportation, rapid com- 
munication, periodicals, newspapers, books—all this 
mental yeast must result in intellectual ferment. 
There are more than one thousand newspapers in 
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India, and seven hundred books published annually 
in the native languages. Ever since the days of 
Duff and Macaulay, when English became the lan- 
guage of the schools and colleges of India, it came 
about that India began to read Milton and Burke, 
Mill and Spencer, and thus to become, in Lord Mor- 
ley’s glowing words, “intoxicated with the ideas 
of freedom, nationality, of self-government, that 
breathe the breath of life in these inspiring and il- 
luminating ages.” 

India has felt the heart-throb of the great na- 
tionalistic movements of the earth. The growth 
of Asiatic consciousness, the victory of Japan over 
Russia, the wonderful growth of democracy in the 
Philippine Islands, have not escaped unnoticed. 
They have been profoundly intensified by the reac- 
tion of the war, to which India contributed over one 
million of her sons, so that these movements of na- 
tionality and democracy have seeped through the 
consciousness of India and found expression in the 
gatherings of the Indian National Congress. 

The claim has been made and will be heeded that 
India have a greater measure of self-government; 
this is bound to come. It is significant that India 
is already represented by an Indian at the imperial 
council in London with representatives of other 
dominions of the empire. With this new life in 
India, this unrest, this religious need, accompanied 
by new interests in agriculture, industry, education, 
and political and social life, there is a worthy op- 
portunity for all of us who are big enough and 
broad enough and sympathetic enough to enter 
into the life of a wonderful people to help and to 
serve. 
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In point of need India is the greatest single chal- 
lenge to the Christian church of the world. India 
is oppressively and depressingly poor. It has been 
estimated that over forty million of her people lie 
down every night on their mud floors on the verge 
of starvation. Lord Cromer has said that the daily 
wage averages less than ten cents per capita. Here 
is a call for men with industrial and agricultural 
training who can bring to India, not only new meth- 
ods, but new ideals for the releasing and develop- 
ing of her physical resources. 

Less than ten per cent of the men and less than 
one per cent of the women can read. Here is one 
of the educational challenges of the world, and the 
missionary forces of the church have made and are 
prepared to make a larger contribution to the edu- 
cational progress of the empire. The missionary 
societies of England, Canada, and the United 
States, are now calling for trained educationalists 
for the schools, colleges, and universities of the 
empire. Notwithstanding all that the British gov- 
ernment is providing in the way of hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and physicians, there are at least one hun- 
dred million people still beyond the reach of even 
the simplest medical aid, and there are said to be 
four hundred and forty thousand blind people in 
India. Here again the missionary force in the spirit 
of the Great Physician must provide men and wo- 
men physicians and trained nurses to help meet this 

' outstanding philanthropic problem of the world. 

_ India is the home of the three great militant 
faiths of the world, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, thus challenging the thinking, the cour- 
age, the faith, of Christianity here as in no other 
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place in all the world. In addition to the opposi- 
tion of these religions we have in India what we 
have in none of the other non-Christian lands—the 
system of caste. There are four main castes, and 
two thousand three hundred and seventy-eight sub- 
castes, all with their distinctions so rigid that it is 
impossible for a man to pass from one social grade 
to another. As her great poet-philosopher Rabin- 
dranath Tagore writes: 


The regeneration of the Indian people, to my mind, 
directly and perhaps solely depends upon the removal 
of this condition of caste. When I realize the hypnotic 
hold this gigantic system of cold-blooded repression has 
taken on the minds of our people, whose social body it 
has so completely entwined in its endless evils that the 
free expression of manhood, even under the direct neces- 
sity, has become almost an impossibility, the only remedy 
that suggests itself to me is to educate them out of their 
trance. .. Must we not have that great vision of humanity 
which will impel us to shake off the fetters that shackle 
our individual life, before we begin to dream of national 
freedom? 


India is hopeless in her disunion; she is divided 
by races, by religion, by language, by caste. In 
addition to caste, many of India’s thinkers agree 
that the division existing in India and her dis- 
tressing disunion is the great obstacle to real 
progress. 


With gold and jewels beyond the wildest dreams of 
Solomon, and rich river-fed and sun-enchanted plains that 
would grow limitless crops of food, she has suffered 
incredible famines, and left her people in unspeakable 
poverty. With hundreds of millions of men and women 
and children from the high Himalayan snow-line to the 
jungle-hidden swamp villages of Bengal and the backwater 
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towns of Travancore; with men equal in power of thought 
to the subtlest philosopher of Europe, there was yet no 
knitting of India’s vast strength to face issues and tackle 
tasks worthy of her powers. India’s mystics and poets, 
such as Kabir and Tulsi Das, have given enduring ex- 
pression to feelings of devotion to the Unseen which 
move us Western people to shame by their depth and 
strength. Yet India’s multitudes pay reverence to fakirs 
sitting on innumerable nails, blistering amid five fires 
under the flaming sky, glaring with unblinking eyes into 
the sun till their eyeballs are burnt out, or dragging their 
naked length through miles of choking dust to the feet of 
a ghastly god. Through all the story we have wonder- 
ful powers running to waste, and the main cause of that 
waste has been India’s everlasting disunion. 


If disunion is the great obstacle to real progress, 
where can we find the one uniting force that will 
bind India together and empower her to make her 
full and best contribution to the world’s life and 
thought? Certainly not in Hinduism, with its caste, 
abhorrent ceremonies, idol worship, and many re- 
incarnations; certainly not in Mohammedanism, 
which with all its wonderful power and missionary 
zeal cannot face Western science, our growing rev- 
erence for womanhood, and the new spirit of broth- 
erhood, with its emphasis on service and sacrifice 
and demand for purity and reality in religious life; 
certainly not in Buddhism, with its negation and 
denial of personality. The only hope for India is in 
Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ is slowly, but surely 
permeating the life of India. Here is the testimony 
of one who is not a Christian, Sir Narayan Chan- 
davarkar, former Vice-chancellor of the University 
of Bombay and a Justice of the Bombay High 
Court: “ The ideas that lie at the heart of the gospel 
of Christ are slowly but surely permeating every 
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part of Hindu society and modifying every phase of 
Hindu thought.” 

So the call of India comes to-day for an invest- 
ment of life on the part of men to whom the spirit 
of Jesus Christ is real and vital, and to such men 
India offers multitudinous opportunities for service 
and sacrifice. From all parts of India the awaken- 
ing life, the dire need, the oppression of caste and 
creed, make a most impelling challenge to the Chris- 
tian church of America to provide men and re- 
sources that this “brightest jewel of the English 
crown” may unite with all the world in acclaiming 
the Christ as King of kings and in crowning him 
Lord of all. 

From all over this vast empire there is a call for 
physicians and surgeons; for educationalists for 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities; for 
trained agriculturists and teachers of industry; for 
preachers and administrators to build upon the foun- 
dation broadly laid by the richly endowed pioneer- 
educator Duff, the humble missionary scholar 
Carey, and the devoted, sacrificial personality of 
the first American missionary to the non-Christian 
world, Adoniram Judson, of whom it was written: 
“Malden his birthplace, the ocean his sepulchre, 
converted Burmans and the Burman Bible his 
monument. His record is on high.” 
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